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houee in bad taste, decorating a shop with un-| common than to find strawberries and cherries, 
NERS o) sightly sign-boards, and filling its windows|or other equally impossible combinations, 
nan Ke wilder » | With productions vicious in form and colour,| growing on the same stalk; and although 
its : as by openly violating some at least of the laws | great pains are taken to make the flowers and 
vay No. CCCCXCI. which society has established for regulating | fruits Mich like nature as the paper. 
to be ees | the morals. stainer can make them, it only increases 
C18 ana eel TURDAY, JULY 3, 1852. Children born in an age of ugliness like the | the in¢6nsisteney. Strawberries do not grow 
Try 4 present cannot hope to have their instincts/0" walls, but on the ground; and although 
’ Bing h j ‘eh quickened for the beautiful, but, on the senmed Waie"*lianad be trained over walls, they are not 
4] O proof need be given _.. | trary, the natural instinct will be extinguished, | endless representations of the same bunches, 
is the truth of the nee t <a and will no longer be born with them. | nor are they interlaced with satin ribbons. 
NT Q yer bce a ? eae We can each do much towards at least |. All direct representations of natural objects 
nda of) —- ac tepipvediel whisk putting our own house in order. Reform “4 —— pei be avoided ; firstly, 
ney Pote, 4  areapg entccaarigatngtee should begin in your nurseries: all those "°°4US¢ 't places these objects - unseemly 
road, hecomes the more - . se age | hideous papers which decorate your nursery-| Positions ; secondly, because it is customary 
“ye children, ignites? "d by Abe te wallates | walls, and those ungainly toys which serve to |" — every apartment to suspend on the 
8 out vilest taste, are Ths ok thas tuates | 2™use your children, but educate them down- | walls pictures, engravings, or other ornamental 
t Wee, and incongruity. ear peas, | wards, must at once be banished. The moral works, and therefore the ~—s sh ould serve 
Vas iat ’ : a aa < een going on | influences received in childhood are well known | wn wana wre * one oleae 
ee nent In 8 HS . but in these matters we are so | ** the most lasting: many men through life Sean POORER Pen 07" 
ad BONS, for some time 5 . | have but little more of faith than the remnant of | Diaper patterns in aclt : a eve caleat, Sox 
—— greatly dependent on others that little has’ P ‘ | this purpose ; but when varieties of colours are 
om fected. We cannot select proper hang- | what they gained upon their mother’s knees, | nalhilien Cihentdh che alihien fea tanthe 
ia been ¢ o <a if there be only bad to choose which the friction of their school days and after- r ‘ “* me a . “se punanappinntien ah 
F para ings oF FarnnUre, d q life may enfeeble, but can never thoroughly | ee ene —s a “nen “ 
WHITE from : the manufacturer cannot produce good | pened | neutralized bloom when viewed at a distance, 
— designs if the public hse ony ay » nw Instead of endless repetitions of views of | should never be departed thes. 
Fo The _ none — eo | the Ceyetal Pidaso, mon and heres stending| : The aan eseeen = = a of rooms 
* Come House, seller ; 7 +, on each other’s heads, steamers floating on| RE PRES PAPEETE OF CONE NY ‘3 
— an gramination of this subject, and we willl each other’s masts, all over your nursery walls, | Wit the character of the room and the aspect. i 
~f alee aa sw | we will ask of you to take cos that cl but | : na oe va were ne he - sae 
aa ah feta us. They will, therefore, |pare forms shall be permitted to enter within | fatigued “ on prinaec of daylight, a 
ana consider that itis the lecturer who is speaking, those walls where the rising generation (to. the green is the most refreshing. Studies and 
ad Grat excepting where otherwise pointed out. No- | whom the future destinies of this great country diniag-reeme lick well with. dul pede tai iY 
Peas : : | will one day be committed) are born and bred. . : 2 ‘* 
STON, thing is more common, said he, with reference |pers or flocks, which may be enriched with 


| And when your children descend to your draw- 


ifficulty just now alluded to, than 
to Ge: EO : ing-room take care (if not for yourselves, at 


'gold: these form good back-grounds for 
when you go to an upholsterer’s, and ask 


2 .. | engravings or pictures; but the reds or greens 
to see a carpet or other article of furniture, for , lenat for Chem), that the influence thes heppily must never be positive colours, but low-toned 


the upholsterer to say to his assistant, “ Bring commenced asay - reset — _ — ugh and broken, so as not disagreeably to impinge 
me down Nv. 90, Lord A.’s carpet ;” and if You cannot control the evil influences o un* | upon the eye. = drawing-rooms, where the 


you object that it does not appear to you to gainly forms, which their daily walks in the | papers have to do more towards furnishing . 
possess any especial recommendation for good streets may give, you may prepare for them a) and beautifying a room, they may be more gay : 
t ‘ cerry ‘shield to guard them, and they may daily| . : 
aste, he will reply: “I assure you it is imag ins tentin-ann thee els a growing | most any tone and shade of colour heightened 





fashionable. It is Lord A.’s own design, | with gold may be used, provided always that 
pe have laid it down at this part and that  °°"S° oF pay — ranges ___ |the colours are so arranged, and the forms 
— part; and only yesterday it was chosen by | Let us here mention, in a parenthesis, eon interwoven, that a perfect balance be ob- 
han Lady Emily B.” These arguments are gene- ye making the lecturer responsible for ane tained, and the eye never attracted to any one 
eens Be rally conclusive with customers who may not | Statement, that we have found the children of | portion. Instead of floral-patterned papers for 
byt have any decided opinion of their own ; or, on the Sovereign at nine in the morning at the 124 ro0ms we should choose a paper of very 
nd eat the contrary, a very strong one, and end by | Museum of Practical Art; and on another) jy.toned secondaries or tertiaries, and on it 
rice to the choosing something considerably worse. So | occasion, at the same hour, amidst the Elgin | we would suspend a fine engraving from the 
r—The the original error of Lord A. is perpetuated, ™marbles,—not the only wise hint to the mothers | «14 masters, or other work of art, as perfect as 
oT and gives birth to abortions still more mon- j of England to be found in the highest place. | 44+ means would allow: this would enliven 
can strous ; and the next time Lady Emily B. Accustom your children to find beauty "the room and furnish contemplation for the 
adios of has to choose, she has to choose a little lower S00dness and goodness in beauty. | mind when feverish or restless. 
Sate down the scale, which she has herself helped| The lecturer then spoke of the paper stainer.| In treating of the house painter, the lecturer 
i | to make sliding. | The art has been very much neglected in this| showed himself tolerant in respect of imita- 
me Mr. Babbage suggests, in his “ Bridgewater country, and, indeed, is but little better in| tions of woods and marbles, maintaining as a 
5 or Wet Treatise,” that as every word we utter causes France, at least, as exhibited in its produc-| proposition that they are allowable only when 
Whart certain vibrations in the air, which can never tions which are imported into this country. the employment of the thing imitated would not 
ASH, stop, but are continued through all eternity, it They exhibit the same vicious principles which have been inconsistent. 
might possibly be one of the torments of the are to be found everywhere in those of our, ‘The upholsterers exercise more influence, 
_ wicked in that place which is said to be re- own manufacture, but are much more perfect both for good and evil, over the taste of the % 
‘ve served for them hereafter, that their sense of in execution, so that we have a false principle | present day than any other persons. Unhappily 
at oa hearing should ‘be so sharpened, that all the under the most pleasing guise: we have vice the furnishing of our houses has been handed :. 
aan wicked Words they had ever uttered might be| under the mask of virtue, but only the more} over to them by those whose duty it is to . 
re ine continually sounding in their ears. It would hideous on that account. He maintained that make this question their own. The architect % 
“seni be useful if Lord A. and Lady B. and all who one of the first principles to be attended to in| has abandoned; to inferior and unguided 
se follow after them, would act in future as if adorning the walls of an apartment is, that/ hands that which was his especial province. 
‘ats Some such fact were possible with regard to | nothing should disturb their flatness ; yet itis} The first and most important rule in the 
pial, sight, We should be very glad if they would | very difficult to find a paper that does not In| selection of furniture is that it should be fit 
oa a as if they might be condemned hereafter to some way violate this rule: they are either | for the object to which it is applied : that 
beral alow ive a Great Exhibition of their own of all the. large masses of conventional foliage in high | which is appropriate in a mansion would. be 
— Works of their choice and their unhappy results. | apparent relief, surrounding masses of un-| misplaced in a cottage. 
oTTs Let them at least remember, that the evil broken colour, or representations of flowers,| The use in all cases should define the form. 
pint a! hich men do lives after them. A man may | fruits, and ribbons, twisted into the most un-| Al] ornamentation should grow out of and 
i ginoet ° 48 mach harm to society, by building a) warrantable of positions. Nothing is more) never interfere with the general form. There 




















Would be no ornaments cinstrevaall 

on with no feason for* their extetenee @ 

caprite or a desire on the: pare of the cups 

stefer to give the castomer ae) wepe 

possible for hisapeteyy” efi 2 hig be 
All ornamentation ie deat 

nature, stich’astelaborate A. witip 

of feaitssbirds, or flowers; “Mry Jorden 


br of eitoattianite pradual- 
no-suddeh: jampsy) 4 fac. emir 
Halls aid. stairenses, ws we have said, ae 
fhigrd refreshing, anc with ae 
eurin the shamming of-costlysimarblesy | 
he e. whole fortune of the oceupami word | ; 
e, The diging-room should be se) 


shot htt svanledy Lecanse, tis th phper-hang- arramged: gs, not to appear too hog,in summery; 


img,” tel “plates ethese objects in unseemly! nor. too- cold. in yinter ;';but as, our winters 
{Position ‘and, moreover, direct imitation of} punfortungtely. age, Jopger Shan: the av apmmers,, 
nature in a material not her own} oan ‘néser a ty id ig laah.to fhe watm s Dia ts 


give lasting satisfactionve dewiundh “of injunction “never: 
or the feathers oft attrd@tearved ia wood on & dining-roonis, into picture- galleries, but if sai 


pices of farnitate® rnay attract for an instant. are rich enough buil] one for the purpose,” 
froth «the sense of diffeulaeapqutsbed, wn a 

cari. give to” pernianéarpleabdte) each ‘as we 

derive from an idealized representation. 





advantage of contemplating works of art. 
»Light woods will admit of more carving The walls should be quiet and. subdued. 

than dark woods, whieh should be more The ceilings. of, dining-roams. may», be more, 

dimple, and deperid more on Wenerst form and | elaboratély decorated than any. other portion of jas 


“Those, who’ “wre. not, ich: enough: ‘al ’ 
-a gallery must not themselves the! yj 





TURE CONSIDER 
CE OF SOCIETY. = 
s do we _ the assertion 
of the present age 
So Sop in character ; 
or peculiar 
| capi wiereby ts characteriseit in after fing 
e But is-this assertion true 2. Doss it arise fro, 
acted con. 
pla of ind 
a or Prciection’ dai 
Phe subjoined observations may pe 
tend to-show what degree of erediily ny 
pe techs 0 the assertio ue ee ated whether itg 


is firm or unsoun r how often do 





dutline. 
© The same’ rule ‘Holds «good with Meade more convenience for examining: them. - 
Pieces? Al chimney-piete in statuary martste | The study should he what its name ampligns! 
admits of a much higher amount of ornament-) but as it is the master’s own room, we MAY, de 
ation than chimuey-pleees i in darkeor strongly | | ; leave him to do what he likes with it,; and aly 
Véined marbles. 
As’ to curtains, it isa panne custom te The decoration of drawing-rooms pile OE: 
make’ thé curtains tHe same colour ‘as the! sueh infinite ‘Variety, dat: it is difficult to-do. 
edveting of the farniture, bat this is not neces| mare. than . give. some general rules for Drop. 


to do so, viz. whem the amount ‘of colour pro-| The general tone-to. be given to the | 


| the room, as your guests will at table, have we vite % sibject’ which! gala <P | 


‘hope he will not make jt agrowleny.... .-) .°,\¥i 


Donate cre of r 
ee 


Sos 


‘fea 


Sree He more fa ly ot ‘ds the, griat 
| bend of hiimagity | has it— fee 
To'fead the ated ‘constraction i in the ena 


truth upon so siight an WE withoat a 
due careful pte es ‘Vherefore, 


sary, aud it may sémetimés be advisable not) sduci ing a harmonious effect, ; ; i should we be prepatedsto admit a seeming 


duced by the curtains and furniture together depends largely on the fortune of the oecupity pegpos 
would give too much of that particular colour. | the quantity of light, and the aspect. It may 
Asa general pule the'covering of the furniture either be given by. the walls,.or.curtains and | 
Should be of a darker tone than the curtains,— ' furniture. 

this because the eurtaine are seen against'the | 
light,—and have the colour still fartlter be broken either ip shade or in light. 
deepened by shade in the folds, whilst’ the |may have large masses of pale blue, because 


furniture receives: the light more directly, and | the white jn, the blue helps to give repose to | 


would cons We Wo'ptoniinent, <9 @ eye %80. you. may. have large- 
When the walls are rich and elaborate in| | purple red, as shade here gives the same | 
pattern the curtains should be more simple : “Teposes but pure blue or pure red must be| 


when the walls are quiet and retiring the cur-| yg¢é@ in very &mall quantities. 
| 
taine may ‘be tore rich. _ The recognition of the Jaw that three parts 


~ The pattérns of curtains should be such as! of yellow will neutralise fixe parts of red. apd 
wilt not suffer by being folded, and at the) eight parts of blue, will be of essential value i in 
game time will look well when drawi: all | ‘bringing the whole together, The walls of 
shaded patterns, or patterns’ with strongly | | drawing-rogme, whether hung -with satin or 
marked horizontal lines, are: therefore’incon- | with paper, should be flat, Elaborate Panel | suita 
sistent, as are also groups of natural flowers, | papers, such as are now the fashion; should 
which must be broken by the folds. | be avoided from their violation, of tag rules, 

Diaper patterns, on the principle of the | Painted walls, unless painted by a Raphael, | *er* 
Chinese silks, are safest, or plain colours of | | which they never are, rarely ean. 89 rranged | 
velvets, which hang in large and rich folds, ,as to afford permanent pleasure. We think | 

With the lecturer’s utter condemnation of vit best to adopt plain elegant diapers formed, 
floral patterns, whether on walls, hangings, or in panels if ‘the arrangement of the room | 
furniture, we are unable wholly to agree. We permits it, with margins of plain “colour in | 
do not recognise so strongly as he does “ the | paint separated by gold mouldings. The ceil- 
mconsistency of sitting on (the representations ings and cornices may be elaborately orna- | 
of) nosegays and inoffensive puppy dogs,” mented, allowing always blue and white, “oF | 
however disinclined we may be to scrunch the pale blue, largely to pr | 


~ yredominate., / 
fealities. Floral patterns have been grossly | _ Of carpets, the molest’ Kidderminster rarely 


abused, but we canndt afford to deny them t6' goes wrong, because it cannot: it has to deal | 
the hand of taste and knowledge for proper with but two colours, and consequently much | 
application. | mischief is beyond its reach. The Brussels 
On entering a man’s house a visitor should | carpet, which deals with five colours, is more 
be impressed with the station, and in some mischievous. The tapestry carpets, where the 
measure with the taste and character, of the | _colours are still more numerous, is vicious in 
occupant. A mean or neglected hall will im-| the extreme; whilst the recent invention of 
press a visitor more unfavourably if the rest | printed carpets, with no bounds to its ambi- 
of the house is grand and luxurions. The! tion, has become positivel pe 
interest should be in a regularly ascencing seale We cannot, however “ ive more space to 
from the hall to the study; from the study to the subject now ree end Ai tant 
Gib Ciding: room, and from this to the drawing- | as it is, ‘and ably as fe was psa 
room. Never make all yout show, like Rich- further than to say that what we want is, that 
ardson’s at the fair, on the outside. | every man, and woman too, should roe the 





| 





a wa | bs eg * —- | 
Whenever colour is used in masses, itmust dual. type pe. ab saaneadgs ih r 
Yow’ ti attributes and condition 


|and to endeavour to trace thereby the advance 


his: fee 
sete! me) 
: Fe 


Ap order to put the question in its 
pee deat ht, and ite more fully to investi. 
gate it, to ‘abdivide the history of architecture 


‘into a series of types or ages, giving, as far as 


| we are capable, a slight sketch of eaeh i 
social and 
its epoch, 


| of each successive period, begging indulgence 


eam aoe le cg 


want of space alike demand. 

In the primitive ages of architecture, when 
the increasing intelligence of man had im 
planted in’ bim the desire to advance bis con- 
dition, ant, to extend the sphere of his com- 
farts; when, his intellectual development, rude, 
but true to the nature of its gift, aodin accord- 
ance ‘thé view of its Divine Giver, pro- 
os ‘and onwards in its tendency, urged 

sar tg a habitation mor¢ secure and 
than. .the, igpperfect 

Rare of. some 

cle pgon of an 
he then 
Seine, wget ee veobally  ibinube 
interlaced aud besmeared with lad and clay 
(to gpard him more ffectually from the incle- 
| heaty of the ee ef, thoogh tude to 4 
| deqitce, and per little m ; 
than his primttive: ot was still i in advance 0 
| that, a marked sign of extended intellect, 
oncemitant increasing desire, a progessive 
I ar step, since it rendered him indepen 
nt to a certain extent of locality, taught him 
to rely more on his own powef and ne 
| and less on accidental effects; rendered him ie 
the creature of circumstances, and more be 
creator ; taught him to make use of the no 
though undeveloped faculties with whic 


fe been gifted, and to make nature in vt 


irements. 


cts subservient to his re 
-bedan' 


thee homely branch-built, m tthe 
constructed alike in the earlier age? a a 
world, as by untutored savant. of wi , 
uncivilised regions of our own my “one 
exercise and influence of similaf mew 
sulting in similareffectss—in this simple : 

the combined effect of arinitine neces! ae “% 
ingenuity, rearing its rude form In ee 
glen or on some drear wild of the then : 
populated earth, accor ing as its locality ° ere 
advantages for the chase, the sole means o oe 
subsistence of a race of being g ah a 
emerging from the depths of barba 
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. + thig. rude domicile of the| now become gregarious, and commixture with 
degradation ;—it, to nificance —is there no | his fellow man had been beneficial to his na- 
savage 18 1 ~ teto mark its character, no type | ture, and enlarged the circle of his utilities and 

rant i ae ite occupants? Does it pass| powers. He had become conscious of a nobler 
to denote tha e no sign? It does pass away, | existence, and his works bore the impress of 
away and nee oluteness of its oblivion leaves | that consciousness. But when we picture to 
but in thea “ rked the impress of its nature. | ourselves the now urban abode of man, we 
most fsualy rere g savage subsisting on what | must not admit the present as the foreground 
It jp er A the chase may produce, thinking | of our mental tableau. No proud towers, no 
a’ 


my f the day’s requirements, providing not| vaulted domes, no high-lifted columns, no 
only 0 





) ~essities of the morrow. It recalls| splendid palaces of pomp and wealth and 
for the ve er and uncertainty and peril— | power marked the city of that day; but lowly 
days of da -H insecurity of property led men | and humble as it was, undeniably it was a vast 
times ee ardful of its accumulation ; a wild, | advance in the moral history of man; anera of | 
to be < of society, but yet an advancing | incalculable importance to his future condition 
lawtae® + as at present exists amongst the | and welfare: lowly and humble though it were, | 
one, suc ; Polynesia ;—yes, it has passed away, | it had marked the commencement of an epoch 
savages © ra! sign, though anomalous it be, | of rapid development, an episode of mighty 
bat It bse ds distinetly this primitive age of importance to the future, and of which the 
ec Ha et us pass on. posterity of all time was to reap the benefit — 
architec ‘rifuted of the second age differ the Hegira of civilisation, from whence the 

bi BS those we have just described, | chronology of humanity could date: but lowly 
but parahged exception of the acquisi- | and humble it was not long to remain, No. | 
and; ry roperty, society had not much, We haye said the era of development had 
= ode atill however, there was an on-| beguo, and that man’s faculies had spread 
pic ge although, from its uliar con-|their wings for their universal flight: his 
= co is but little for us to mark its | destiny lay before him: it remained for him to 
“_! The possession of flocks and herds | wing his course towards its fulfilment, to’ 
sha thor reater amount of locomotion than | answer the purposes of his creation in con- 
pees a state of society had necessitated: tributing his quota to the happiness of his 
thi Paitin from place to place in search of | species. Nor does he belie his nature: gradually 
food for their living property (man pot having | we see arise on every side significant tokens’ 
1 sdvitieed sufficiently to. provide for his of advancing prosperity: stately edifices begin 
ibe and that of his flocks by the cultivation | to rear their heads proudly above the crowd of 

i turally to the adoption of a meaner dwellings: grand, stern, and gloomy, 
ey hor ars Weed to their predial | their crude unhewn masses bore the aapect % 
hitation that could be removed ‘that day's humanty, hitherto a block that ha 
prtdetbec cee dictate consequently received but the few first rough touches of the 
ro tba memes inneption|emlzcr's cnc; wo read in thir ado and 
in , + i 
tt ths okies a covering wherever nificance, chronicled as it is in records rs _ 
they should choose to fix their temporary resi- perishable granite. As examples of this 
phe ‘The Arabs of to-day, as those of the time | period of architeetur 05, a8. 8 none called it, 
of Ishmael, show perhaps this.state of society the urban age, we may cite the Aigantic 
Ts bested io bf ies RIC OE EMR peoraicng, bor temper sa? ber abe. hod 
these, hemmed in by the halo of ce es s, pies an s. J 
civilisation, have felt in some degree its benign though the name and lineage of the kingly 








| influence. But even in this wandering state founders of those mighty structures,— 


of existence have we no prevailing style to « 
mark the architecture of the age? Is there’ 
nothing to distinguish it from the last?—to 
point out to the wayfarer on the dim track of 
the past the then existing condition of society ? 
Does not the moveable habitation denote may have passed away, though ages since 
plainly its use? Does it not clearly defige decay has done its work on all that remained 
the character of the wanderer whom it serveg of their mortality, yet on each stone of these 
to cover? Does not the tent he owned for his edifices is graven in deep cut characters, on 
sole home proclaim at once his nomadic exist: the one side kingly arrogance and pride and 
ence? Is it not typical of his roving, yet pas- power, on the reverse, abject submission, 
toral habits? Yes, it cannot be denied, the despotism, and degradation. Again, we might 
tent of the wandering herdsman of that day cite as further examples the recent discoveries 
characterises distinctly this second age of in Mexico, Central America,and Yucatan, where 
architecture: though in substance the nomad’s similar monuments have been found to exist, 
home exists no more, we still. can seeats sign and bearing the impress of a condition of 
as we trace in the dark mirror of the past the society resembling in its broader features that 
wild traits of the tentman’s nature. which we have just described, although doubt- 
New visions greet our eyes: the age of less of considerably later date. In the deep 
uotad architecture is past: the tent of the recesses of the gloomy forests, far from the 
wanderer is changed: Onee more the home of | traces of human habitation, rarely trodden by 
mankind is fixed, Bat how vast is now the human foot, where all around is deathlike 
change. Faintly and slowly rise before us the silence, save when the deepening shades of 
dim outlines of congrega'ed habitations : the | night draw the conger and jackal from their 
abode of man in a new sphere of existence, an | lair, to waken the dismal echoes with unearthly 
existence still in obedience to the laws of his | howls, and the murmurings of myriads of 
rreation—progressive, developing. ‘The first insects and reptiles fill the still, heavy air, 
faint rays of civilisation have now fairly dawned |entombed in these primeval solitudes, the 
above the social horizon, Property accumu- traveller, as he pursues his lonely way, is 
lated shows in its effects its powers and pur- | startled as these records of the past burst sud- 
poses, The aggregate abode of man was denly on his view in these trackless woods, 
now @ city,—yes, a city, ‘And what a host|and awaken im his mind memories of a mighty 
of reflections crowd over the thoughtful’ nation now passed away. 
mind at the announcement. No more the, And thus it is the same, whether we regard 
poor dependent on chance, no more claiming the mighty monuments of Memphis and 
his attachment to a locality according to the |'Thebes, or the ruined temples of Palenque 
Supply of food, and eking out a subsistence | and Uxmal; the same whether on the parched 
arely more than precarious. No! Man’s plains of Egypt, or embowered in the sombre 
Rodlike intellect had now begun to declare its| gloom of the forests of Central America, 
Bit to render the forces of nature subservient | reason leads us to similar conclusions : though 
° him, and to summon her to his aid as occa- | the nations who reared them are long” passed 
tion should require. Commerce had now be- away, they have left behind them, petrified, as 
-“ to exert her Civilizing influence on him, | it were, the workings of their ———s 
dod! his faculties, ‘to open new paths for records of creed, character, and Res pang 
evelopment of his resources, to increase | stone facts and silent nee ™ ——, 
x . re of his requirements, and conse- | this third age of architecture left ge 
(uently to elevate: hig enjoyments. Man had | bebind it, no lamp of dight to guide us in 





Egypt's boast, 

Those lofty pyramids which high in air 
Rear their aspiring heads 

To distant times and Memphian pride 
A lasting monument,” 








ne 
eee RE 


dim. @bsecurity of the past?. We pause, and 


pass toclassic Greece. : 

We have pointed out the specifie characters 
and distinctive attributes of the three i 
ages of the art, and have seen that each: suc- 
cessiv ae was in advance of the last: we 
hav ed the intelleet of man pureuing the 
“even tenor of its way; majestic: alike in 
sunshine and in storm, still pressing onwards 
to the goal of its mighty career. We are 
arrived at the fourth age of architecture, and 
pause on the song-immortalised soil of Greece 
to mark a mightier civilisationthan had hitherto 
existed, 

It is not our purpose here to enter into an 
elaborate description of the minuter details 
of this grand distinctive period of the art, but 
we will content ourselves with a few observa- 
tions on its more general features, taking cog- 
nisance at the same time of its particular 
development, whilst we endeavour to convey 
an adequate idea of its character as connected 


|with the social condition of its era, and to 


bring it to bear on the object we have in view 
of demonstrating, as far as we are capable, the 
simultaneous advance of architecture with the 
extension of the intellect of mankind. At the 
same time we must n°t blind ourselves to the 
fact that times of architectural and social re- 
trogression have oceurred; bat we again re- 
peat that it is here our aim to deal with the 
generalities of both rather than with the indi- 
vidualities of either. 

From ail that can be gleaned on the subject 
we will regard it as a fact, that the prineiples 
of Greek architecture were borrawed from 
Egypt, and the closer our investigations we 
shall probably be the more confirmed in our 
views that this surmise is correct, and that 
from the “cradle of civilisation” were gathered 
the ideas which ultimately led to the i ealiza- 
tion of the sublimest architectural concep- 
tions which have ever entered the mind of 
man, and the remains of which, as long as 
they endure, must ever call into action the 
noblest feelings of our admiration whilst there 
exists within us a spark of appreciation and 
regard for that which is sublime and pure and 
beautifal, As in the land of its origin the 
architecture of Greece probably owes its mas- 
sive grandeur to that necessity for security 
which exists in all the earlier periods of 
society : this distinctive feature of massiveness 
remained throughout every stage of its 
development, until its decline, when a foreign 
stock was grafted upon it, from which time it 
gradually assumed a more florid character, 
and Greece no longer boasted of a school that 
could be called essentially her own. And now 
let us dwell for a moment on those attributes 
of beauty for which she has gained so lasting 
a renown, let us mark the massiveness and 
purity of her structures, their grandeur and 
sublimity, and then let us ask ourselves if 
these convey no ideas of her social condition 
at that day, if they record no history of the 
past, if they call up no memories and asso- 
ciations, and lead us from that which was to 
that which is, aye, and even open the vista of 
futurity to our imagination. 

Turn to the Parthenon — 

“* The pile 
Whose beauty well may claim 
Homage from taste and challenge endless fame.”’ 
Gaze on its noble, stern serenity,—its severe 
and sublime proportions. Dyes no feeling 
arise in the mind of him who conceived and 
designed so grand an object? Was his soul a 
stranger to the nobler aspirations of our nature, 
and.did it not swell with generous pride at its 
own grand conceptions and lofty inspirations ? 
And there it stands, seemingly an eternal 
tribute of gratitude to Him who had endowed 
its designer with a mind capable of such 
wonderful conceptions, 

But notthe Parthenon alone is it that stamps 
this fourth age of architecture with the impress 
of a majesty no succeeding age has possessed : 
many other examples might be cited, but. all 
bearing the same mark of exquisite chasteness, 
purity, and grandeur,—all tending alike to con- 
vey the idea of a mighty development of the 

| mind’and of a vast socia) amelioration. Man’s 
‘first necessities provided for, a breathing time 
|had been allowed, and in the interval - the 
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“ ministry of the beautiful ” had touched upon | 
the finer chords of his nature, and by its! 
influence had brought forth the brighter and | 
nobler faculties of his soul and given higher’ 
aims to his existence. His physical wants 
supplied, the unfettered genius of his soul 
declared herself in all her majesty, and stamped 
upon his works that originality of thought and 
conception of which every branch of art and 
literature in the early stages of its advance, 
bears so striking an impress, “ portraying,’ 
as the eloquent Allison says in his able essay 
on three master-minds of the earlier ages of 
the arts, “ what they severally felt, undisturbed 
by fear, unswayed by example, unsolicitous 





for fame, they were unconscious of excellence, 
and each pursued fearlessly the path of his 


great career.” 
The majesty of architecture had now reached 
its climax: simplicity and refinement, purity 


and grandeur, qualities possessed by the highest | 


degrees of excellence alone, were the distinc- 
tive attributes of the fourth age, and may well 
confer upon it the title of the age of archi- 
tectural refinement. For a while let us carry 
our imagination to the shores of the Pirzus, 
and silently reflect on all the glorious histories 
and events recalled by the noble monuments 
of antiquity around us, where each sculptured 
stone is pregnant with some mighty record of 
the past, where every mouldering pile bears 
silent testimony to the great and honoured 
dead whose names are hallowed by the vene- 
ration of centuries, and where the very soil 
beneath our feet is 


‘* Haunted, holy ground.” 


Unenviable and dull, indeed, must be the 
feelings of him in whose mind is not awakened 
the spirit of the past by the old memories and 
associations these classic shores recal. The 
exquisite marbles of the sculptor Phidias ; the 
stern, manly eloquence of Demosthenes; the 
noble intrepidity of Themistocles ; sage, states- 
man, sculptor, warrior, poet, philosopher, and 
all, mingle in one mighty unity to give undying 
Auterest to the land. Again, we ask, does not 
this fourth age of architecture typify distinctly 
the social character of its epoch, and are not 
the records of that period in unison with its 


against the ravages to which all that is mean 
and insignificant has successively fallen a prey; 
it is this spirit of truth which has ever held a 
silent sway over our nature, and which ruth- 
less time itself has acknowledged and spared. 


But the destiny of Greek grandeur now 
approacheil its accomplishment : she had enun- 
ciated mighty truths: it remained for them 
to take root and spread on other soils ; to widen 
and extend their civilizing and ennobling 
influences. Torn by internal dissension and 
civil strife, Greece at length fell a prey to the 
all-conquering powers of Rome; but, con- 
quered, subdued, and prostrate, her proud 
victors could not fail to acknowledge and to 
imitate her great and glorious truths.* 

W. M. B. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Horspath (Ozxfordshire).—The church of 


this place was reopened on 24th ult. by the 


Bishop of Oxford. ‘The greater portion of 


this church has been restored, and a new 
north transept added. It is in the Early 


English style. Mr. Edward G. Bruton, of 


Oxford, is the architect, and Mr. Cowley the 
builder. 

Faringdon.—On Saturday week, during a 
heavy thunderstorm, the lightning struck the 
‘steeple of the church at Shellingford, near 
| Faringdon, and completely split it in two. 
| Part of the steeple, falling on the roof, forced 
| its way through into the body of the church, 
‘and thereby did great damage to the edifice. 
| There was no lightning conductor, as is gene- 
‘rally the case in such circumstances, and now 

it will cost the expense of many lightning con- 
ductors to replace what the outlay of one such 
simple apparatus would have in all probability 
‘saved. It is said that a single fire sometimes 
causes a run upon the insurance offices: we 
hope that this “‘ accident”’ will help to create 
a run forthwith upon lightning conductors. 
‘In the present instance the want even of a little 
paint to cover the metal-work of the vane is 
_ believed to have promoted the mischief. 
| Margate.—Ata recent meeting of the Local 
Board of Health, a letter from Mr. Caveler, 


j 


i 


j 


improvements in th 
spoken of, 


Dudley.—A row of h i 
Pensnett Chase, at Dudley, ore _ it Ae 
ings of the British Iron Company ss — 
denly given way, in consequence seg 
ground, as it is technically called. « cr ~ 
~e a and oor opinion in the neighbor’ 

is that other mi a 
nature will occur. nes — 

Manchester.—The lightning. ; 
thunderstorm, has ous onto ire + pi 
of the Old Quay Company’s Warehouses ‘id 
joining the Irwell, in Water-street, ly : 
adjoining building rises the engine chimne 
square pyramidal erection of brick, of ae 
siderable height. The hghtning struck th, 
chimney, cutting off dia onally from north. 


ese and other Streets are 





south about 10 or 12 yards of th 
of it, of which wel Bi fel) thvtenk ns - 
of the Victoria warehouse, breaking one 4 
cipal beam, and through the flooring of th 
|uppermost floor. Other portions fell upo, 
ithe roof of the engine and boiler hous: 
breaking its beams and rafters. There sccm, 
,to have been a considerable projectile foree 
| from north to south; and the chimney thu: 
|struck is within a band or belt along th 
| Southern part of Manchester, along which. ; 
is a curious fact, noticed by the local Guardian 
that most of the serious injuries to life an; 
buildings in this town have been caused by 
lightning during the last twenty years. Thi: 
belt includes the Northumberland Arms Ino 
on the Stretford-road, and the school and other 
places struck last summer, near the Chester. 
road, Hulme, as well as the cottages in Silver. 
street, in former years, and the warehouse of 
j the Bridgewater Trust, near the viaduct, last 
year. Such a fact ‘is well worthy of close in. 
vestigation, as a discovery of the reasons or 
causes predisposing a locality to electric shocks 
might be of great importance in reference to 
the selection of sites for elevated structures 
such as spires and chimneys. 
Carlisle.—The foundation-stone of a new 
bridge across the Caldew, connecting the 
Borough Mill Field with Denton Holme, was 
to be laid on Saturday last by the mayor, 





architectural features? We feel we cannot bu: , the surveyor of the pier company, was read by | This bridge is to be built by subscription, ata 
answer in the affirmative, and we believe we | the clerk, to the effect that the plan and esti- | cost of about 3,400/. It will be composed of 
have not erred in denominating it the period, mates were sent to the Board, but that the cost | three elliptical arches, 36 feet span each, and 
of architectural refinement; and is the era un-| of construction considerably exceeded the | 32 feet between the parapets. ‘The arches are 
marked by any corresponding extension of the original estimate, and altogether would amount | expected to be turned in course of the year 


mind of man, by any advance in his social and 


to about 15,0001. ‘I'he directors, it was said, | 


moral position, or do his noble works in this | must open the erection of the intended jetty 
age bear no testimony to his general progress, | to public competition, and the clerk proposed 
to the ennoblement of his rature, to the, the formation of a committee of the Board to 
onward course which was ordained for him at | consider the plans and estimates, and all ques- 
his creation? Let the reader decide: we fear tions connected with them. The formation of 
not for the result. such a committee was agreed to. 


and the road to be opened early in 1853. 
Denton Holme, according to the local Journal, 
will by that time be studded with houses, as 
several streets have been projected, and some 
are already laid out. The vale of the Caldew, 
by these and other improvements, will be 
opened out for villa sites. Hitherto the value 
of Denton Holme has been about 150/. a0 


And now how great the change, how mourn- | 


ful, silent, desolate, 
“* Her cities waste, her mountains stern and lone!” 


Arts and empire alike passed from her soil, her 
sons the by-word and reproach of nations. 
‘The age of classic, refined, Greek architecture 
has departed ; but her sacred mantle, fallen on 
other lands, still retains some portions of its 
virtues. Great truths are ever the same, and 
whether they be the manifestations of religion, 
of art, or of science, they remain ever one and 
unchangeable under all circumstances and | 
conditions: they are the bright lights which | 


| 


God has implanted in our nature to guide us| 


on to happiness and lead us to all the per-| 


fection of which our nature is capable. They 
are, says Cowper,— 
‘The lights we walk by, kindled from above.’ | 


The love of that which is pure, and holy 
and beautiful, is the acknowledgment of a 
great and noble truth, the silent soul-felt 
tribute of our spiritto Him who is the creator 
of all that is good and lovely, awakening the 
better and higher feelings of our nature, and 
teaching us to regard the welfare of every 
sentient being as essential to our own. The 
spirit of truth which breathed itself over the’ 
divine creations of the purest Greek art, was 
of a nature calculated to kindle the loftiest | 
emotions, and to instil itself into every gene. | 


rous mind. It is this spirit of truth which _ 
has proved its surest safeguard and buckler. 


Bridgwater.—Since the presentation of the 
painted window to St. Mary’s Church by the 
mayor, Mr.'T. Ford, other gentlemen and ladies 
have promised also to place memorial windows 
in this church. A portion of the window in 
the west end of the south aisle is given by the 
pence of the poor who frequent the church. 
It is executed by Warrington, and the sub- 
ject chosen is appropriately an illustration of 
the parable of the widow’s mite. An effort is 
being made to procure a stained glass window 
for the chancel of Trinity Church, subscriptions 
for which have been raising for some time past, 
and a portion of the window has been put in 
with what money has been raised. From what 
we have ourselves heard of the portion done, 
we are quite prepared to quote the local 
papers, which complain of “the injudicious 


and hasty manner in which the part of the 


work done is executed, especially that part 
of it intended, we imagine, to represent the 
descent of a dove, but which partakes far too 
much of the appearance of the flight of a barn- 
door fowl. We hope this will be again taken 
out, and the design altered, the original of 


/which we believe was bad, and ought not to 


have been copied from by the manufacturer.” 
Hay.—The High-street and Castle-street of 


acre, and it is said that already, for a site a 
the south end of the bridge, an offer has beea 
made of 9s. a yard, or at the rate of 2,160/. an 
acre. One of the chief promoters of these im- 
provements is the mayor, Mr. Nelson, who set 
out in life as a journeyman mason. 

Glasgow. — Building, we observe, 82/8 
the Glasgow Herald, is going on briskly 
all over the city and suburbs, both to pro 
vide dwelling-house accommodation, and at 
extension of the business establishments of 
the city. A stately three-story house, 00 ¢ 
south ‘side of Argyll-street, near the head 0 
Jamaica-street, is in course of removal, a 
on its site will be erected, we learn, 4 fine 
structure for one of the most extensive of out 
wholesale houses, in what is termed bea 
country trade. It has also been et 
build up the whole of the vacant grown? | 
Howard-street. Plate glass in a unique so 
will be employed in these Howard-street s om 
and warehouses, to an extent never be . 
adopted in Glasgow. Under these oe 
stances, the resident masons are ys! é 
ployed, and we are informed that additio 
hands would readily obtain work. 











this town, it appears, have assumed quite a 


and the plate-glass manufacturer. Further 





new aspect of late, by help of the architect | Surveys for the construction of @ ra 


| tween Civita Vecchia and Rome are com 


A Roman Raitway.—lIt is said that the 


ilway be 
pleted; 


that a company has been formed ; and that 





* To be continued. 


has already lodged the caution-money- 
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THE DERBY TEMPERANCE HALL. | BUILDING MEMORANDA IN IRELAND. ‘tion will be opened with a very thriving town, 


THe ceremonial stone of this building | 
was laid on the 3rd inst. by Lawrence | 
Heyworth, esq. M.P. for Derby, and above 
7 Rive a view of it. It was designed by Mr. | 
“ J. Stevens, and will be erected by Messrs. | 

radbury and Humphreys, contractors. The | 


work is being! > : 
Mr wae 4 superintended gratuitously by | 


The external dimensions will be 85 f | 
' . : eet b 
‘s = Py. eight to top of the pediment i 
porte t will consist of two stories, the | 
“ag rh comprising a lecture-room, 60 feet | 
sade tet; a club-room, 39 feet by 22 feet; | 
a Pay ip 20 feet by 22 feet; ante-room, | 
ttaisenneas, Mes feet; kitchen, &c. ; four turret | 
facilitated rd which ingress and egress will be | 
py *d Irom the sub-story to the galleries | 
sll Ot mee which will extend over the | 
with gall the sub-story, and which, together | 
pe mae supported by cantilevers, will | 
Occasions oe eons and will upon particular | 
es hs accommodate 1,500. The roof will | 

pen-timbered. The whole cost of the edi- | 


ce, Incl i H . ° 
of oa site, fittings, &c. will be upwards | 


' 
| 
' 








P 
amen ten Savings’ Bank Compe- | 
the trustens so designs were submitted to | 
and Port, and directors for the Portsmouth 
sclactod vine 3 Bank for Savings, and they 
found tc “4 oe the motto “Sober colour,” | 
mouth, Th Frsrs A. F. Livesay, of Ports- 
a aie “ey by Mr. Philip Lee, jun. | 
Rf oe snes of. A competitor complains | 
one a re returned three days after they | 
irectore 2 > that only one meeting of the 
‘a rm d have taken place to decide on 
Pective merits of sixteen designs. 


A new “iron” factory has recently been 
erected in the county Leitrim. Upwards of 
600 persons are at present receiving constant 
employment therefrom, A steamer laden with 


machinery for the works in progress has lately | 


arrived. T'wo large smelting furnaces and an 
engine house for a hot blast are in course of 
erection, and it is expected that from 5,000 to 
6,000 tons of iron will be annually turned out 
from each furnace. 

The Limerick floating docks in progress 
from the designs of Mr. Barry D. Gibbons, 
engineer to the harbour commissioners of the 
Board of Public Works, are expected to be 
opened on the 1st Nov. The entrance is 70 feet 
in width, and will admit of the largest Atlantic 
steamers passing through it. The dock gates, 
which are to be hung in August, are being 
constructed by Messrs. Mallet, of Dublin, and 
weigh from 70 to 80 tons. 

In this city a new flax mill and con- 
cerns are in course of erection at the North 
Strand, and an expenditure of 80,000/. will be 


lincurred: when completed the factory will 


afford employment to 6,000 persons. 

New Schools are to be erected at Derry by 
the Christian Brothers. The site selected is 
on the grounds of the new cathedral. A sum 
of 3001. has been already collected. 

The “Church of the Poor,” near Crook- 
haven, is to be built by subscription, an 
English gentleman, Mr. John Ainsworth, 
having contributed 125/. 

At Downhill, on the Derry and Coleraine 
Railway, a large number of men are engaged 
in forming the tunnel and laying the per- 
manent rails, On the completion of this por- 
tion, the line to Coleraine will be proceeded 
with immediately. By this line a communica- 


and it will form the last link of an almost 

| continuous railway from the extreme northern 
and southern points of Ireland per the eastern 
coast. 

A new Roman Catholic church is to be 
erected by the Augustinian Friars in the town of 
'Galway. The drawings are in course of pre- 

paration by Mr. John J. Lyons, architect. The 
| building is designed to accommodate 2,000 
persons, and will consist of a nave 120 feet in 
‘length, with side aisles, chancel, sacristy, 
baptistery, &c. Style, Gothic; roof of open 
‘framed work ; tower at north-west gable; ex- 
terior of rubble masonry, with chiseled lime- 
stone dressings. ‘The amount of expenditure 
will probably be between 3,000/. and 4,0001. 

Extensive alterations and additions are being 
made to the workhouse of the Babrothery 
Union, according to the drawings of the Poor- 
law Commissioners’ architect. 

The grand jury of the county Armagh have 
advertised for tenders for the building of a 
new wing to Armagh gaol, according to plans 
by Mr. Boyd, architect. 

The foundation-stone of a new Presbyterian 
(Unitarian) church has been recently laid at 
Hill-street in Newry. It is designed to accom- 
modate about 500 persons, and the expenditure 
will probably be 1,700/. 

Arrangements are being made for the con- 
struction of a line of submarine telegraph be- 

‘tween Portpatrick and Donaghadee. 





SuBURBAN ARTISAN ScHOOLS.—The pre- 
sident and committee of this institution intend 
to hold a soirée in connection with it on the 
6th inst. at University College, London. To 
‘those who have not seen it, the Flaxman 
| Gallery there will be an additional attraction. 
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A PLAN CONSIDERED AND ALTERED. 
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result that would be all the more pleasing 


[Jury 3, 1859, 


— be allowed that, if I do 
oO not, as is frequent} 

without being able to Pn iw ‘egy 
faults could have been avoided, At an = 
the annexed cut makes evident the sah “ 
of not only forming a recess for a sideboard 
but in such manner, too, as to correspond with 
the window recess or bay on the Opposite si 
of the room, whereby is obtained what, desiral : 
as it is, is either not understood or alien 
attended to, namely, balance or correspondene 
of arrangement. Facing a bay between ri 
windows, there would be a recess between 
doors, from which a general symmetry would 


censare freely, I 


he. 


}eaase accompanied with some diversity 
‘the mere getting rid of the two windoy, 
at the further end of the room, and the project. 
ing break for the fire-place, would of jtseii be 
a material improvement, by substituting repoee 
for that crowded and squeezed-up appearance 
which must now prevail, in direct contrast, too 
to the opposite end, where the only feature is the 
door from the entrance-hall. Within the side. 
board alcove is a door (placed s0 as to he oy; 
of sight of company seated at table), by which 
servants could freely pass to and fro; anj 
although the adjoining serving-room is some. 
what smaller than could be wished, it is hette; 
than no accommodation of the kind, and woul] 
possess that most convenient apparatus for the 
railroad transit of dishes from the culinary 
regions, a lift. According to the actual plan, 
on the contrary, dinner cannot be served y» 
except through what is called the “ staircase 
aaloon ;” nor can servants gain access to the 
dining-room by any other way. 
As L.have not yet discovered the means of 
putting a quart into a pint measure, | have 


' 
also, 





; AccorDING to promise, I now send some 
remarks on the plan of the new mansion in 
Kensington Palace Gardens, and accompany 
them with a drawmg that shows a portion of it 
somewhat differently shaped out, and, as I 
conceive, materially improved, although that is 
what I must leave others to decide. ‘The inser- 
tion of them may induce increased attention to 
the highly important matter of plan,—which 
is all the more deserving of study, because the 
opportunities of applying it are comparatively 
of every-day occurrence—not merely in build- 
img, but in adding to or altering what is 
already built.* 

To begin at the beginning, then; what strikes 
me as being, if not a positive inconvenience, a 
want of convenience, in limine,—is an obvious 
want of shelter at the entrance. There is an 
ascent up to it of no fewer than twelve steps 
(some of which might as well have been got 
out withia the hall), and no kind of porch 
either externally or internally; wherefore, ] 
apprehend, it will now be found necessary on 
every occasion of an evening party ~ at least in 
bad weather, to have recourse to the fussy 
expedient of erecting an ugly temporary awn- 
ing, in order to obtain the shelter which, if it 
be actually required, might be far more com- 
modiously provided, once for all, by means of 
a carriage-porch, for which desirable append- 
age (unobtainable in a street or other unin- 
terrupted row of houses) the site of the 
mansion in question affords sufficient space. 

Passing over what I should term the objec- 
tionableness of putting two such rooms as a 
library and dining-room, for both of which a 
certain degree of privacy is desirable, into 
immediate connection with the entrance-hall, I 
proceed to consider the dining-room itself; 


and there we surely detect inconsistencies and | 
want of contrivance. In the first place, the | 


multiplicity of windows is extravagant: one 
side of the room is entirely occupied by them ; 
and, as if that were not sufficient, there are 
two others at the end opposite the entrance, with 
the fire-place between them! So much of win- 
dow would be quite disproportionate in almost 
any room, more especially than in one appro- 
priated exclusively as a dining-room, it being 
the very one which least of all requires a maxi- 

* We insert our correspondent’s remarks on this ground 
alone, and not with the view of casting any reflections on 
those engagedon the building noticed, who may hav eadopted 
the best arrangements to meet special requirements. We 
prefer, indeed, that ihe observations should be considered 
88 applying to an abstract plan such as we gave rather than 
to the house of any pa ticular individual, —Ep, 


| exaet correspondence it bears to the 
| being the couyy or common, i. *. social meal, at whieh the 


mum of window light, and that, for ‘the plain 
common-sense reason that, with the exception 
of about two months out of twelve, it is the 
custom now, as it was with the Romans,* to 
dine in the evening. Nevertheless, in the plan 
here spoken of, there are more windows in the 
dining-room than in any of the other apart- 
ments. An immoderate proportion of aperture 
or windew surface; and although such does 
not seem to be the general opinion there, immo- 
deration, faulty nimiety in that respect as well as 
in other matters, is apt to produce a certain air 
of chilly discomfort and unpleasant exposed- 
ness. However, not to dwell too long upon 
this single point, I wil! proceed to notice what 
I cannot help calling a special defect in the 
present case. 

In laying out a mansion of this description 
care should be taken to secure at least the same 
degree of commodiousness and completeness, 
which is to be met with in some preceding 
instances. In the present one, there are none 
of those appendages which go towards consti- 
tuting a complete dining-room, viz. a separate 
entrance for servants, a serving-room with a 
lift in it, a retiring closet, and a staircase im- 
mediately from the kitchen offices. 
the want of accommodation of that kind, and 
some of it was thought of and actually pro- 
vided full a century ago, we here miss that dis- 
tinctive and eminently characteristic feature— 
that architectural sine qua non, a sideboard 
alcove. However costly it may be in itself, a 
sideboard is a mere piece of furniture, which 
may be placed in any room, but does not 
therefore decidedly stamp the character of the 
room, as being specially devised for the pur- 
pose to which it happens to be applied; 
whereas an alcove not only produces positive 
character, but may be made to produce striking 
effect also. 

Now it will perhaps be said, at least thonght, 
“ All this is mighty fine; but talking and doing 
are quite different things, and you see that a 
recess of the kind could not be formed in the 
room you are speaking of.” It is, mdeed, too 
late now; but that it might have been accom- 
plished by some modification of that part of 
the plan will, I think, be conceded after look - 
ing at my altered version of it ; and it will per- 


*There can be no doubt, that the Latin word Cana 
would be better interpreted by the English one, “ dinner” 
than by “ sapper.” lis etymon distinctly points out the 
rn dinner, it 





family and guests assemble together in common, 


Besides | 


been obliged, in order to secure the above. 
mentioned accommodation, to remove the 
waiting-room, and place it next the inner hal 
jand staircase, like which it would be liyhted 
‘through its ceiling. So situated, it would 
| serve the additional purpose of a small gallery 
|} through which company might pass on pro- 
| ceeding to dinner, instead of going again into 
| the entrance-ball, To this alteration the ob- 
jection, no doubt, will be, that the “staircase 
isaloon,” as it is called, would be destroyed. 
| That that inner vestibule would be reduced in 
space, is not to be denied; but for a vestibule 
it would still be of sufficient size; quite a 
| much, indeed, as to be in keeping with the 
irest of the plan; whereas, at present, it inju- 
| diciously makes too much promise, ani causes 
| the drawing-rooms to look small in compari: 
(son, Should it be said that such is also the 
| case in very many other large mansions, where 
the hall, though only a room of passage, # 
made the most spacious and notable part 0 
| the interior, my reply is, why then adopt such 
defective arrangement—such mode of archi- 
| tectural non- sequitur and anti-climax: 


| Quid dignum tanto feret hic promissor hirtu 


Without being imordinately large 19 = 
| parison with the rooms, to which it is merely 
the approach, a vestibule may surely - 4 
dered sufficiently striking, and to ex)! oat 
cided effect ; more strictly architectural, ince’, 
‘than can be done in other rooms where + 
‘holsterer and; decorator are generally — 
‘to play the first fiddle uncontrolled by ac 
‘tect, and directed by no 





i 


other standar a 
‘taste than that which happens to be — 
iby the freakish “ Cynthia of the — 
hight Fashion. I find I am getting sane” 


To come back, then, to the plan > a 
shown, it will perhaps be admitte he 
if there be curtailment of the a 
part of the staircase or inner vestibule, 4 
is some architectural improvement a. ve! 
stead of the wide folding-doore of sha rs 

icture-gallery coming In - 
salen; the effect of which must be — 
to any architectural eye,—did a Ge 
ciating? I believe I al ~ if t 

nsiders, the expression too rr 
re find a abe: and more appropriate 
the altered plan, on the contrary, pe hough 
doors into a central situation; @? : 0 tee 
the so-called “saloon” is reduce fragt 
dimensions of a modest vestihule, f art 
effect than would thereby be lost mig 
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THE POWER OF HEAT IN PROPELLING SHIPS. 
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tained by filling in the compartment of the 
wall which faces the lower flight of the stairs 
with looking-glass—in such manner, perhaps, | 
as to produce the appearance of an openwork 
carved screen, 

Having now gone over that part of the plan 
which the annexed cut shows remodelled, | 
will bring these remarks to a close by merely | 
observing in addition, that what is called the 
“picture gallery’ seems to be very little 
suited to such purpose, there being so many 
windows and large folding-doors as to leave 
but small space on the walls for pictures. A 
capital room for a gallery of the kind might 
be easily formed by erecting another wing, 
corresponding with the conservatory, —that is, 
in plan and size, but lighted from its ceiling. | 
Even were its exterior quite bare, that would 
hot matter where there is no beauty to mar: 
besides, screening by planting out would suf. | 
ficiently cut it from the rest of that garden | 
front. Such addition to the plan would be | 
attended with material improvement internally, | 
as there would then be a superior suite of re- | 
ception rooms, with a conservatory at one) 
end, and a picture gallery (serving occasionally | 
as @ ball-room) at the other. QED. | 

A Carri 
B Hall. ges | 
C Dining-room. 
d Sideboard alcove. 
E Serving-room. 
S Lift. 
G Corridor and waiting-room. 
hh Screen filled in with looking-glass. 


} 





THE POWER OF HEAT IN PROPELLING 
: SHIPS. 

i oe as we lately reminded our readers, 
ptr one way of using the power of heat in 
- nes or other propulsion. Another mode 
New mr time noted as at present on trial at 
a “namely, by means of air as the 
sires nt. Even air or gaseous products, 
enewdeanie be used as an instrument of 
under ee ways than one. In the case 
= mr atmospheric air was used much 
deve heen been, along with pistons, cylin- 
seman and other pieces of machinery. 
pee er mode of using air and other | 
ae matter in marine propulsion, almost | 
se machinery at all, has been suggested, 
mar be the goa — says on this subject,—* Whatever | 





cided a propensities of brother Jonathan, it | 
machine Pe that ‘ calorie engines,’ like the ‘ reaping 
> the ‘Mess aoe of the Britishers. Thirty years 
them in the Dundes ne were trying experiments upon 
Pre wow East Foundry, Dundee, and they 

not only in their own establishment, but 


¢ Flaxspinning Mills, Dandee,” 


Fre. 2. 


a mode which has been compared to the prin- | 


ciple on which a rocket may be made to move 
spontaneously through water, or which we may 
regard, in some measure, as a sort of artificial 
wind, only issuing from the bowels of the ship, 


the adjoining water, in place of issuing through 
the air and impinging on the sails attached 
to a ship. 

We shall not express any very decided 
opinion on this proposed mode of propulsion ; 
but the main idea is at least correct, that a 
rushing powerful wind, issuing like a gale or 
hurricane in miniature from behind a ship, 
and instantly striking against the water in 
which she floats, will have a reactive power of 
propulsion on the ship itself. That it wil/ do 
so with practical efficacy or sufficient power, 
the projector, Mr. Alexander Gordon, is 
very sanguine. We will let him speak for 
himself, and add such illustrations as may be 
necessary to enable our readers fully to under- 
stand the author’s project :— 


The proposers of hot-air engines have teken the 
steam-engine, subsequent to the discoveries of New- 
comen, as their model, whilst I propose to show 
that they should have reverted at once to the en- 
gines of Savery and of Papin; that they should be 


| referred to the Marquis of Worcester’s scantlings ; 


and even to the smokejack of Hieronymus Cardan 


| in 1557; and that ships may be propelled by the 
| simple application of the hot products of combus- 


tion rushing at high velocity from close furnaces 


fixed in the ship, against and below the water, in- 


stead of employing steam-engines acting upon the 
water by means of paddle wheels or screws; the 
blow being given to the water by the hot air rush- 
ing out against the water at the rate of 1,330 feet 
per second, if required, instead of the blow given, 
as in the caseof a steam engine, by wooden or iron 
paddies, at the rate of only 20 feet per second. 

The Marquisof Worcester employed the pressure 
of steam in A to act at once and directly upon the 
water in B, which he desired to force up to C (see 
Fig. 1). Savery, also, used steam in direct connec- 
tion with the water. Denis Papin improved on 
these by interposing a loose floating piston between 
the steam and the water to be moved. 

Now, had any of these inventors used (instead of 
steam) the hot products of combustion from a 
close furnace, the steam-engine would not now be 
the only available, inanimate, artificial power in 
use for such purposes as raising water, and for 
locomotion and navigation. 

Endeavours have been made to propel vessels by 
the rushing out of common air from a state of com- 
pression : these have failed because air has first to 


| be compressed by a steam-engine, and then com- 


ressed air requires a long time (0 regain ils 
thermal equilibrium by taking back heat from the 
water. 


a rocket in water. 
explosive mixture. 
charged with heat, which expands on the instant of 
liberation. 


It is shown that 15)bs. pressure on a steam-engine 
piston is obtained by 8 ibs. of fuel, and that 15 ibs. 


| pressure of hot air can be had for 2°68 lbs. or only 
| one-third of the quantity of fuel. 


It appears that in a marine steam-engine one 


and rush : : inst | balf of all the heat produced (1000°—500) is lost by 
2 st lg immediately into and against | rushing off at the top of the chimney; and it has 


been satisfactorily shown by the Woolwich Dyna- 


| mometer, that of the other half of the heat, which 
does not escape at the top of the chimney, nearly 
forty per cent. is absorbed by the air-pump, the 
friction, radiation, &c. &c.; so that only thirty 
per cent. of the heat generated in the furnaces is 
practically available for impelling the ship. 


My invention bears resemblance to the action of 
It is a mild rocket without the 
It is the rushing out of air 


An experiment has been made as follows :—Into 


a boat, 26 feet long and 4} feet broad (see Fig. 2), 
I fitted a close furnace or retort, A, and a common 
small forge bellows, B. The close furnace being 
opened at top and at bottom, an intense fire was 
got up: 
then luted and fitted tight. 
lower portion of the bellows passed air through the 
| close fire, and the hot products of combusion rushed 
out against the water by the pipe, C. 
{think that Mr. Gordon’s illustration here gives a 
very forcible idea of the mode in which the bot air will 
jrash out at a high pressure or velocity against 
the water: Fig. 2 gives a better idea of it.] 
|The discharge-pipe was 3 inches in diameter, and 
| was immersed 12 inches. 
iable forge bellows sent cold air into the close fur- 
j nace. 
| combustion was immediate ; and the heating of all 
the aériform body, which passed off under water, 
was equally so. 
jalmost altogether aériform, but also occasionally 
mixed with smoke, dust, and ashes, rushed out 
under and against the water at a very high velocity 
(at a temperature of 800° or 900°), and impelled 
the boat in her course: the fire, with one man to 
blow it, did the work of two men rowing. 


the bonnets at top and at bottom were 
Each stroke of the 


[ We do not 


Each stroke of the port- 


The appropriation of oxygen to support 


The products of combustion, 


Fig. 3 explains the principle upon which I would 


construct the close furnace, for sixty-horse power, 
as an auxiliary for a large ship, or full power for a 
smaller ship :— 


A is a section of one or two close furnaces, the 


fire inside being supported by the atmospheric 
air, forced in at either or both of the pipes d d, so 
|as to be blown either through the fire or over it, 
as more or less power (i.e. intensity of fire) is re- 
quired. The furnaces to be opened once in two 
/hours, and supplied with additional fuel by the 
upper close door, or bonnet, a; the blast of air 
| being for the occasion turned off from the furnace 
which is to be opened. 
‘surround the close farnaces. The water taking up 
the transmitted heat affords steam to drive the 
| simplest form of steam-engine,C. The air-pump, 


B B are boilers, which 
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THE BUILDER. 
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D, is worked by the engine, C. The fires in the 


close furnaces are thus kept in activity, and under 
complete control, and the products of combustion 
are allowed to rush out at a high velocity under the 
bilges of the ship, at a temperature of from 500° to 
1000° ; the discharge-pipe when inside, or in con- 
tact with the ship, being surrounded by a non- 
conducting medium. When the products of com- 
bustion have attained the temperature of 500°, 
their tendency is to rush out. even against a 
pressure of 15 Ibs. per square inch ; and when 
liberated, they do rush out at the rate of 1,332 feet 
per second, each of such hot blasts through 1 foot 
area of discharge-pipe under water giving an im- 
pulsive action equal to4,173 lbs. These discharged 
products cannot condense as steam would, and they 
cannot escape through the water without giving the 


DRAINAGE OF HIGHGATE. 


RECENTLY two poor laundresses were sum- 
moned before Messrs. Chester, Warner, and 
Herring, magistrates, at the Highgate Petty 
Sessions, by Mr. Bird, the road surveyor, for 
allowing soap-suds and other filth to accumu- 
late on and about their habitations in a place 
called Swaine’s-lane, near the Highgate Ceme- 
tery. The defendants severally admitted the 
charge ; but excused themselves on the ground 
that there was no convenience wherein to 
deposit the matters in question. : 

Mr. Herring was very unwilling to punish 
the defendants: the parish officials were at 
fault, and were not in court with clean hands. 





full extent of their impact, and thus propelling the 
‘vessel. I do not yet venture to determine whether | 
a high velocity of discharge from a small area, or a | 
lower velocity of discharge from a larger area, will 

be found the best in practice. 


a | 





THE EARL OF KILMOREY’S NEW MAN- 
SION, ST. MARGARET’S, ISLEWORTH. | 
In the beautiful park on the banks of the | 

Thames, between Richmond and Isleworth, 

formerly belonging to the Marquis of Ailsa, a| 

mansion has been recently erected for the Ear] | 
of Kilmorey, under the superintendence of | 

Mr. Lewis Vulliamy, architect. A few weeks | 

ago, floating pleasantly on the Thames, in an | 

afternoon to be remembered, we came sud-| 
denly upon it, and were surprised by its 

size and extent. Our readers have here a' 

view of it. 
The building is faced with a light-coloured | 

brick, and has red brick quoins and dressings. | 

The cornices, balustrades, architraves, &c. of 

windows, the basement story, and the portico, | 

are of Portland stone and Portland cement. | 


The principal parts of the domestic offices are 
in the basement story; but the kitchen is in a! 
detached building of an octagon form. 


On the entrance front is a Doric portico, | 
approached by a flight of stone steps ; opening | 
from this is the entrance-hall, 50 feet by 25 feet. | 
In the centre of the hall is a broad flight of} 
nine steps, rising to the level of the principal 
story. Each end of the hall, right and left, 
will be decorated with sculpture. At the top| 
of the steps, and entered from the hall, is an 
octagon vestibule, 14 feet diameter, in the 
centre of the principal suite of rooms which 
lie along the garden front; and beyond the 
vestibule is the conservatory, which projects in 
the centre of the garden front. On the right 
and left of the vestibule are ante-rooms, size, 
17 feet by 16 feet 6 inches each, fitted up with 
bookcases; from these the dining-room and 
drawing-room are approached, the dining- 
room being on the right hand, and the draw- 
ing-room on the left; each of these is 35 feet | 
by 22 feet. Beyond these, and terminating the | 
suite, are the gentleman’s study at one end and 
the lady’s boudoir at the other; size of each, 
13 feet 6 inches by 22 feet 6 inches. On the 
left of the entrance-hall is the principal stair- 
case, and on the opposite side a room to be 
used as a museum of antiquities. 


The dimensions of the block of the building 
are 154 feet 6 inches by 57 feet 6 inches; and 
the cost, as contracted for by Messrs. W. 
Cubitt and Co. is 16,9201. 

Do you know the neighbourhood, reader? 
It is full of pleasant places and interesting 
recollections. At Richmond, where Thompson 
“sang the seasons and their change,” Queen 
Elizabeth died, and Charles the First made the 
Park. It was formerly called Sheen, or 
shining :— 


“ Say, shall we ascend thy hill, delightful Sheen?” 


And if the philologers be right in giving 
the same root to “shining” and “ beauty,” | 
we need no other reason for the title. | 
Henry the Seventh changed the name when he 
rebuilt the palace. In the church here, Thomp- 
son, the poet, and Kean, the actor, were 
buried. At Kew, Sir Peter Lely lived, and 
Gainsborough lies. At Barn Elms we are re- 
minded of Fonson, and the Kit Kat Club ; 
and if we continue on to Putney, we may 
remember that there was born Gibbon, the 
historian of the Roman Fall, 





Complainant said there was neither money 
nor power to make a drain. 

Mr. Chester said that was all nonsense. He 
exonerated the complainant, individually, from 
blame, but the parish authorities were utterly 
regardless of the comforts of the ratepayers. 
As to want of authority to form a drain, it was a 
mere subterfuge, for the law was imperative on 
a surveyor to “ scour, cleanse, and keep clean 
all open drains and gutters in a public high- 
way, and see toa proper drainage.” The vestry 
(St. Pancras) were ever at war with the legiti- 
mate interests of the inhabitants at large, and 
the chief surveyor had not done his duty. 
Should a nuisance over which the authorities 
had control come near his (the chairman’s) 


| abode, he would soon see whether the law was 


not strong enough to teach thema lesson. The 
defendants had been guilty of an offence 
against the law, and as the court was bound to 
convict, it would do so in the penalty of Is. 
and costs instead of 40s. 











SITE OF NEW CATTLE MARKET. 


To the public the selection of a good site for 
a new cattle-market is of the highest import- 
ance. Agreeing entirely in your observations 
respecting the contemplated selection of Copen- 
hagen-fields, allow me to suggest publicly, 
through THe BuiLper, a situation which I 
have, in private, mentioned in several quarters, 
some months since. I allude tothe East Ham 
Level, opposite Woolwich, a locality which, in 
my opinion, is superior to every other situa- 
tion, having the ready-made and three-fold 
advantage of approach by river, railway, and 
road. For the Level is bounded on its south 
margin by the Thames, which bears all the 
traffic from Holland and Scotland past the 
very spot; the North Woolwich Railway ter- 
minates in the Level itself; and the Ilford and 
Barking roads, the great highways from the 
Eastern Counties, form the northern boun- 
dary. The Level contains between three and 
four thousand acres of fine pasture land, some 
hundreds of which might be procured at less 
cost than the seventy-two acres in Copenhagen- 
fields, the price of which, 700/. per acre, is, in 
truth, a building speculation sum,—a fact 
which speaks for itself as to the unfitness of 
the selection of this site, which, not being 
three miles from Smithfield, is contrary to 
stipulation, an objection alone sufficient to 
condemn the choice.* 

The North Woolwich Railway is already in 
part, and may be easily altogether, connected 
with all the railways north of the Thames, and 
that noble highway would connect the East 
Ham Level with the railways on its south 
bank, affording also a cheap mode of transit, 
by ferry, already provided, to the supply of 
animals from Kent, and thus there would be 
no excuse for a single animal being driven 
through the streets of London in future. 

There would be no occasion for an expen- 
sive outlay in such a locality, whilst its very 





* We have received four other letters to this same 
effect, but apprehend that their writers are in error in 
supposing that the Act for Removal of Smithfield Market 
contains a stipulation that will prevent the adoption 
of Copenhagen Fields as the site for the new market, 
It may be formed in any situation that may appear to 
the commissioners convenient for the purpose, provided 
it be approved by one of her Majesty’s principal Secre- 
taries of State. The misapprehension has probably arisen 
from the concluding paragraph of clause x. which says :— 
“* And no new market for the sale of cattle or horses shall 

opened in the city of London or Westminster, or the 
borough of Southwark, or at any place distant less than 
seven miles in a straight line from St. Paul's Cathedral, in 
the city of London.” But the commencement of the clause 
sets forth the opening previously of the markets provided 
under this Act.—Ep, 





position affords every — the —- 
3 | 


of building materials; and the vicinity of t 
river will give the market, free of charge, an 
inexhaustible supply of water for flushing and 
cleansing purposes, to say nothing of the 
opportunity of preserving and removing the 
manure. One great inconvenience of a cattle- 
market with limited resources arises from the 
necessity of driving off the unsold cattle, to be 
brought again, perhaps from a great distance, 
on a subsequent market-day. ‘To obviate this, 
the situation should be able to command a 
large extent of pasturage, and to foreign beasts 
a week’s feeding in fresh meadows after a sea 
voyage would prove highly beneficial. 

king at a map of London and its neigh- 
bourhood, it appears to me that the locality I 
have ventured to suggest is without a rival in 
its many (and possessing water-frontage un- 
equalled) advantages, whilst the access to it is 
already provided for in various modes of rapid 
conveyance, and that, at all events, for an 
eastern, if not for a central, market, no situation 
can be more desirable in respect of economy, 
convenience, salubrity, and freedom from nui- 
sance, Georce Russguu Frencu, 








TO HARDEN TAR. 


In reply to your correspondent who asks 
respecting “tar,” pitch, in the proportion of 
3 lbs. to one gallon of tar, boiled together, will 
make the tar set quite hard and quick. 

G. O. 


To one gallon of Stockholm tar, put one 
pint of good old boiled oil, and, when heated 
nearly to boiling, add 2 lbs. of litharge and a 
3 lb. of white copperas, well stirring the whole 
together over the fire until it becomes properly 
mixed. The natural colour of the tar is not 
materially altered by the incorporating of the 
driers ; and, if colour is not an object, a small 
quantity of pure Venetian red, added and 
mixed with the litharge at the same time, will 
be found to improve it. This proportion of 
the ingredients is applicable to new work ; but 
if to be applied to work, either wood or canvas,. 
that has been covered before, 14 lb. of litharge, 
and half the quantity of copperas, will be sufti- 
cient : too much of the driers may cause cracks, 
and, if on canvas, its flexibility may be lessened 
by the same cause. Z. Z. 











DISFIGUREMENT OF THE ROYAL 
EXCHANGE. 


INTERFERENCE WITH ARCHITECTS’ WORKS. 


AFTER an absence of many months on the 
continent in search of health, I returned to 
London only a few days since. On passing 
the Royal Exchange, I was greatly grieved to 
see the works in progress for bringing forward’ 
the shop-fronts on the south side and south- 
east corner of that building. As, however, F 
had delivered over the edifice to my employers, 
the Joint Grand Gresham Committee, on its 
completion, and its management and contro} 
rested entirely with that body and their sur- 
veyor, I felt I had no right to occupy the 
public with my regrets, whether personal or 
professional. Some of my friends, however, 
have drawn my attention to a paragraph in your 
valuable paper of the 22nd ult. referring to a 
previous communication of the 22nd May, ir 
which your correspondent desires to know by 
whose sanction these changes have been made, 
or, in his own words, “to fix the laches on 
some one, as poor Mr. Nobody is often the 
wrong doer.” ‘Io preserve silence after this 
question is thus asked, would imply that the 
alterations had, at least, been made with my 
sanction; and to prevent this erroneous con- 
clusion, I beg you to permit me to say, that in 
a letter I addressed to the committee from Pisa 
on the 3rd January of this year, I protested 
most strongly against the proposed changes, 
and adduced such reasons as I hoped would 
have satisfied that body that they ought not to 
be made. I never received any answer what- 
ever to this appeal, but I was informed that 
the commissioners applied subsequently to my 
friend Mr. Cockerell to undertake the work, 
but that that gentleman, finding that the change 
was contrary to my strongly expressed opinion, 
declined to interfere. ILLIAM TITE. 
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SEAT OF LORD KILMOREY, ST. MARGARET’S, ISLEWORTH.——Mr Lewis Vetiramy, Arcairect. 
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THE ‘ST. JAMES’S, WESTMINSTER, 
PAROCHIAL INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
Tue parish officers of St. James’s, West- 

minster, following the example set by the 
North Surrey School Union in endeavouring 
to ameliorate and improve the coniition of 
their pauper children, have erected from the 
designs ot Mr.C. Lee, architect, extensive build- 
ings for the accommodation of 200 children 
on Battersea-common, Surrey. 

The site, which was granted by the Right 
Hon. the Earl Spencer, contains 20 acres of 
land, on which it is intended to employ the 
boys, and thas educate them in agricultural 
work instead of making them all shoemukers 
or tailors, as is now the practice in London 
workhouses. 

This establishment was opened on the 22nd 
inst. The buildings contain school and class 
reoms for boys, girls, and infants, dormi- 
tories, infirmary, domestic offices, apartments 
for the officers, laundry, washhouse, shops, 
playgrounds, and all ‘the appurtenant accom- 
modation to ensure the full working efficacy 
of the establishment, which is to be strictly 
industrial, the girls performing ali the couk- 
ing, washing, and other domestic work. 





SOCIETY FOR IMPROVING THE CON- 
DITION OF THE LABOURING CLASSES. 
THe eighth annual meeting of this useful 
society was held on Saturday week, at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, the Earl of Shaftesbury 
in the chair. The chairman congratulated the 
meeting on the very favourable report which 
the committee had to present to them, although 
there was little of novelty to record beyond the 
fact of a continued degree of success. They 
had exbausted the field of experiment, and 
entered on that of certainty. The establish- 
ment of improved dwellings for the poorer 
classes was proved to be a remunerative specu- 
lation, and the society did not act on an 
eleemosynary principle. It bad had many 
imitators in different parts of the kingdom, 
on the continent of Europe, and in the United 


in walue to 30,000/. which was encumbered, 
with-about 15,0001. of debt. ’ 

The meeting was also addressed by Mr. 
Montagu Gore, M.P.; Mr. Mechi, of Tip- 
tree; the Rev. R. Burgess, rector of Chelsea; 
Dr. Southwood Smith; Mr. Slaney, M.P.; and 
other gentlemen ; and the report, together with 
various appropriate resolutions, unanimously 
agreed te. 





RECOVERY OF CHARGES BY LAND- 
AGENTS AND SURVEYORS. 


HUNT 'Y. CRUTCHLRY. 

Aw action was tried before Mr. Baron Parke, in 
the Court of Exchequer of Pleas, at Guildhali, on 
the 1st June in the resuit of which estate agents and 
surveyors are interested. 

The plaintiff, who is an estate agent, claimed 
about 45/. of the defendant, who is a retired 
| builder. It appeared that the defendant had some 
| land to let on building lease in the neighbourhood 
| of the goods station of the London and North- 
| Western Railway, in Camden-town, and that he 
| employed the plaintiff to let it forhim. The plain- 
| tiff advertised the ground for letting, set up a board 
| on the land, and eventually a builder took the land 
|on a building lease, agreeing to pay a ground-rent 
}of 222. 1s. a-year for ninety-nine years. It was 

proved on the trial that there was a small shed on 
the land, which was sold by the plaintiff’s instru- 
| mentality to the same builder, who gave 5/. for it. | 
| The plaintiff claimed a commission for letting the 
| land, 22/. ls. being one year’s full ground-rent, 
and he claimed 5s. for selling the shed, being 5 per 
| cent. on the value of it. The plaintiff also claimed 
certain sums for his trouble and expenses relative 
to the building of the houses on the land, and also 
| some other charges for attempting to let or sella 
| house at Broxbourne for the defendant. But the 
| principal point in dispute between the parties was 
| whether the plaintiff was entitled to a year’s ground- 
| rent for letting the land at Camden-town on build- 
| ing lease, no special agreement having been made 
}on the subject. The plaintiff failed to establish the | 
| other items of his demand. 
The defendant paid 10/4. into Court, and con- 





ARCHITECTS’ PRIZES AND COMMITTEES’ 
LIBERALITY. 

Tus Aberdare Market Company have 
offered to architects, through our advertis- 
ing columns, what they have the bravery 
to call “a prize of forty pounds’ for a 
design for a market and slaughter-houses, not 
to cost more than 4,000/.; with which they 
require a specification and all the working 
drawings! And they expressly say, “The 
usual architect’s commission is not intended 
to be paid, either in addition to this premium 
or otherwise.” A pretty prize forsooth! They 
know what the usual architect’s commission 
is—that, for what they require, supposing they 
do not also expect the “ fortanate competitor” 
to superintend the work, which 1s not clear, a 
hundred pounds would be a moderate charge; 
and yet they offer the remote chance of obtain- 
ing for it not the half of this sum, as a prize‘to 
be competed for by the profession. This is 
really too bad. ‘These who compete for it 
deserve no better prize. 








Potices of Books. 


The Engineers’ and Contractors’ Pocket- Book 
for the Years 1852 and 1853. Weale, High 
Holborn. 
THE contents of this pocket-volume are 80 
varied and so numerous that a mere list of 
them would occupy not far short of a page. 
We shall run over a few of its more prominent 
subjects, intimatiog at the same time that the 
almanac and other ephemeral items constitute 
but a very small portion of the whole mass of 
the work, which is likely to be as useful in 
1863 asin 1853. The tabular information is 
very varied and full, comprising al] that relates 
to weights and measures, coins, values, strengths, 
&e. &c. ever likely to be needed by the engi- 
neer or contractor, together with an epitome 
of mensuration itself. The other subjects also 





tended that that sum was as much as the p!intitf 
was entitled to. On the trial witnesses were called | 
by the plaintiff, who proved that one year’s full} 


ground rent is the usual commission for letting} 


are frequently accompanied by tables. Among 
these subjects are articles or chapters on lime, 
| mortar, cements, concrete, &c.; on stones, 


States. It had imitators in this metropolis, land on building lease in the absence of any express | woods, sewers and sewage manures, pipes, and 


and he heartily wished them God speed; but 
he might remark, that this society was, to a 


societies; and that from experiments which 
this society had instituted they had been 
encouraged to go on. He said this without 
any feeling of rivalry, but he thought be had 
aright to claim this small amount of praise, 
though other societies had attempted to ignore 
their prior claim. Their great object was to 
show in what way the large masses of the 
people might be benefitted at the smallest 
possible expense. They proposed in the 
ensuing year to look out some of the most 


filthy alleys and portions of the metropolis | 


which were now the sources of loathsome dis- 
ease and vice, and to see at how small an 


expense they could ventilate and drain them, | 


and to make thoroughfares where there were 
now blind alleys or courts. This might be 
done in some cases at a moderate expense. If 
they only materially benefitted forty or fifty 
families, they would achieve a great object. 
The report, which was read by the secretary, 


agreement on the subject. 


| hydrants; bar and plate iron, cast iron pipes, 


tha The defendant called witnesses to prove that such | columns, posts, girders, binders, &c.; on floor- 
great extent, the originator and parent of other | commission is not usual, and that in fact such a ling, roofs, and strength of constructive mate- 


charge is exorbitant. 

The learned judge who tried the cause, summed 
| up the evidence, and the jury gave a verdict for the 
plaintiff for 122. 6s. in addition to the 10/. paid 


into Court, thus establishing the custom that the; 
commission due to a surveyor or estate agent for | 


letting land on building lease is one year’s ground 
rent, and that 5/. per cent. on the proceeds of the 


| rials; on motion of wheels, &c.; on resistance, 
&c. of ropes; traction of carriages; windmills; 
on hydrodynamics, including hydrostatics and 
hydraulics, water-wheels, turbine, overshot, 
&ec.; on effects of heat; lineal exparsion of 
' metals, boilers, furnaces, chimneys, fuel, com- 
position of different coals, steam, steam-engines, 


shed was the proper amount of his commission for | and steamers; on saw mills; pue-driving ; 


selling the same. 
Plaintiff's attorneys, Messrs. Miller and Horn, 
78, King William-street, City. 


worth, and Co. Gresham-street, City. | docks—cum mui/tis aliis. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


AT a meeting of the Association, held June | 
25th (being the last meeting of the session), 


the following gentlemen were elected as office- | 


bearers for the ensuing session :— 
President, Mr. J. D. Wyatt; vice-president, 


Defendant’s attorneys, Messrs. Stokes, Hollings-| pentry; zinc in house 


flour-mills; bridges and viaducts of brick, 
stone, iron, and wood; iron roofs; bricklay- 
|ing, well-sinking, limestones; masonry; car- 
building; slating; 


, Ret 
| Richmondshire ; its ancient Lords and Edifices : 
| a Concise Guide to the Localities of Interest 
to the Vourist and Antiquary ; with short 
Notices of memorable Men. By Mr. W. 
Hytton Lonestarre. G. Bell, Fleet- 
| street. 1852. 

| Tue Richmond of Yorkshire, like that of our 


Mr. Wood, stated that the allotment system Mr. J. Edmeston; treasurer, Mr. Charles Gray; own metropolitan vicinity, presents a fine field 


was being rapidly extended in various parts of 
the country. With regard to lodging-houses, 
the society had within the last year completed 
and opened the Thanksgiving lodging-house, 
in Portpool-lane, which provided accommoda- 
tion for twenty families, and 138 single 
females, who were only charged 1s. per week. 
There was also accommodation for thirty-four 
persons to wash at atime. The George-street 
lodging-house left a net profit of 305/.; the 
Greek-street lodging-house, a profit of 36/; the 
Charles-street, 193/.; the Streatham-street, 


442/.; and the Bagnigge-wells lodying-house, | 


308/. The City of London had advanced no 


secretaries, Messrs. Alfred Bailey and Arthur Cates; 
committee, Messrs. J. K. Colling, G. Truefitt, 
J. P. Seddon, C. C. Creeke, Thomas Hill, Arthur 
| Allom, J. T. Irvine, R. W. Billings, V. T. Horder, 
G. R. Clarke; honorary so.icitor, Mr. Francis 
Truefitt; auditors, Messrs. W. J. Worthington and 
| J. W. C. Williaws ; registrar, Mr. Arthur Billing; 
curators, Messrs. G. Lufkia, W. Kerby, S. Hewitt, 
| R, Burt. 
| The Class of Design will meet on Friday, 
'July 2nd. Subject for sketch, “ The Entrance 
‘to a Railway ‘Tunnel.” 





| Tue St. ALBAN’s ARCHITECTURAL AND 


for healthful excursion. It is regarded as “ the 
fairest spot on one of the lovliest streams which 
Yorkshire can produce amid her thousand 
rivulets.” Its neighbourhood, too, is full of 
interesting archzeological and historical asso- 
/ciations. Here was the chosen family seat of 
\the “king maker” himself, the Neville of 
| Nevilles ; as well as that of the Marmions, the 
Scropes, the Richmonds, and Fitzhughs. The 
castle of Richmond is an interesting ruin of a 
fortress of great strength. The Abbey of St. 
Agatha, Hornby Castle, Snape Castle, Jerveaux 
Abbey, Bolton Castle, Arthur’s oven, and 
‘numerous other records of times of old here 


less a sum than 42,467/. for the erection of |ARcH#OLOGIcAL Sociery.—At a recent attract the attention of the tourist. 


model houses in the city. In Chelsea, St,| meeting of this society the annual report of | 


The present little work is none the worse for 


George’s Hanover-square, St. James’s, West- | the committee was read, in which a review of | the modest pretensions of its author. Chiefly 

minster; andin Leeds, Ramsgate, and Windsor, | the progress of the society since its establish- | indebted to previous writers, he has made 

under the patronage of her Majesty, model lodg- | ment, seven years since, was given, and the} intelligent use of his authorities in the pro- 

members congratulated on the course of use- | duction of an interesting and amusing volume, 
| 


ing-houses had been erected, in every instance 
with the most satisfactory results. ‘The pro- 
perty now belonging to the society amounted 





fulness through which it had passed, and on 
| its present position and prospects. 





even apart from its merits as a mere guide; 


| and considerable personal observation and re- 
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search, besides that of friends, are said to have 

been brovght to bear upon its descriptive 
ils. 

owe may quote a few remarks as to the 

“ Black-dike,” and the origin of the name of 

Richmond, as a specimen of the author’s 

style :— f 

‘It is possible that both ‘ Old Richmond’ and 

the Richmond on the Swale have derived their 
name from the ancient dike, or Richemound. The 
dike is thought to have served as a boundary or 
defence, and from the names on its course it evi- 
dently was used sooner or later as a road. At 
Stanwick it quite environs the place, as if the for- 
tification of a British village.* The Roman road, 
or Watling-street, running nearly parallel, is now 
the great thoroughfare. But doctors disagree, and 
some suppose the Stanwick mounds at least to be 
nothing more than the park enclosures of some 
early Richmond Earl. This ‘Black dike,’ or 
‘ Scots-dike,’ is traced from Scotland. The cha- 
racter of the work in Northumberland, asdescribed 
by the Rev. J. Collingwood Bruce, in Tis elegant 
work on the Roman Wall, differs materially from 
that in Yorkshire. There, the great embankment 
is on the east side, and no stones, or such only as 
were derived from the cutting, have been used in 

its formation. But near Richmond, a portion | 
where the surface has been broken discloses a sort 
of rubble formation, as if the chippings from the 

squared stones of a hundred palaces had all been 

huddled into this strange compound of mysteries. ” 

We are fond of fathering dateless dikes and 
mounds on the Danes and Scots: our Saxon sires 
preferred their demi-gods. Watlinz-street was, 
‘the street of the sons of king Woetla,’ who, not. 
content with a mania for roads on earth, carried it 
to the Halls of Odin; and constructed the milky 
way, which Chaucer roundly calls the Watling- 
street. Erman lives in his Ermine-street. Ricken 
is a German word for a hero. Thus we have two 
Ryche-mounds on the Black Dike, and Rychedike 
near Newmarket; parallel in both instances with 
the Giants’ hedge of Cornwall. So too, there is 
the Wreckendie in Durham, portion of the) 
Rickenilde-street, ‘ the road of ancient heroes.’— | 
‘ There were giants in the earth in those days—| 
mighty men of old—men of renown.’ 

* Tradition! oh, tradition! thou of the seraph tongue, | 
The ark that links two ages, the ancient and the young.’ ” | 

The book is illustrated by several en- | 
gravings, and is otherwise well got up. 

Before closing it we may note a circum- | 
stance mentioned by the author, and which in 
these days of metal-digging activity may be 
of some interest,—namely, that in the vicinity 
of Richmond there were anciently copper and 
lead mines. 


‘‘ Copper,’’ says the author, ‘‘ has been worked 
to a considerable extent at Middleton-Tyas, and I 
have seen plans of similar mining operations on the 
Allan manors of Barton. The machinery was 
however of a rude description in former days, and 
the end of the Barton copper mines, at all events, 
was that the excavators were drowned out. It is 
strange that no attempt to reach the ore has sug- 
gested itself in the present day. At Richmond the 
copper and lead mines of Whitcliffe have, from 
time immemorial, been leased by the Corporation 
to various persons, up to the present century, but 
they are discontinued for lack of ore. In the 
reign of Edward IV. a company with Richard, | 
Duke of Gloucester at their head, had a grant from 


the king of a mine of copper near the very city of | 
Richmond.”’ 


The Traveller’s Library. 

Longman and Co. 1852. 
Tus excellent serial issue is rapidly pro- 
gressing. We have here, “ Sketches in Canada 


and Rambles among the Red Men;” by Mrs. | 


Jameson, in two parts; being a reprint of the 
most amusing and interesting chapters of her 
elegant book, “ Winter Studies and Summer 
Rambles in Canada,” now out of print ;— 
“« Brittany and the Bible; with Remarks on the 
French People and their Affairs ; by I. Hope,” 
a portion of which appeared in the Church of 
England Magazine; and “The Natural His- 


tory of Creation; by T. Lindley Kemp,” a. 
little brochure containing some wholesome | 


knowledge to sight-seeing, surface-dwelling 
travellers, on the inward depths and mysteries 
of their own wonderful nature, of which,—and 
it is a strange circumstance in the history of 


“© Leland was greatly struck b di i 

: y these “divers hillethes 

a, by hand, and many ditches, whereof some be 
With water, . - The ditches and hills were a 


camp of men of war, except j i 
aff tuber awe _— men might think they were 














'the rapidly advancing science of outward 


'things,—so few ever think,—a circumstance, 
‘indeed, quite unaccountable, except on phy- 
siological and psychological principles them- 
‘selves, of which the many know as little as do 
the lower animals, who, wonderfully clever 
each in his own little sphere of intuition, are 
all eye, all ear, all scent and taste, without a 
vestige of spare soul or inner 5 wherewith to 
see themselves, or even to reflect and know, 
otherwise than sub-consciously, that they 
themselves exist. Such is the influence of the 
external world and its teeming interests even 
on the race of man, the head of the animal 
creation; and that cannot but be a salutary 
interval to the traveller which will initiate him 
a little into “the way the blood forms the 
body *’—“ the way we move, and the influence 
of the mind upon the body”—“the way 
people die,” and other ways, and means, of a 
creature so “ fearfully and wonderfully made ” 
as man is. 


Instructions to Gas Consumes on its Economical 
Mancegement. By James Brown; late 
Inspector of Meters to the Sheffield United 
Gaslight Company. Longman and Co. 

Turs little shilling pamphlet ought to be in 
the hands of every gas consumer. It would 
enlighten him considerably on the use of his 
meter and the general management of his gas. 
It contains various woodcuts representing the 
different parts of the meter, with explanations 
and advice, as to its proper regulation, which 
would enable the consumer himself to judge 
whether he is fairly dealt with by itor not. A 
good deal of general knowledge on the subject 
of gas, too, may be acquired from its pages,a 
knowledge which ought now to be general, 
and which would do more than anything else 
to prevent those manifestations of gross igno- 
rance whereby explosions and other accidents 
with gas are still occasionally produced. 








Hiscellanea. 


Tue Evecrricat Licgut.—We have not 


_heard much of late about the electric light in 


the metropolis: why it has gone to the country 
we do not know, unless it be merely as a 
novelty: we observe, however, that it is at 


‘present being exhibited at Liverpool, where 


there is perhaps a somewhat better or opener 


| field than in the narrow river of the metropolis 


for the extension of its uses in connection with 
shipping. The light, says a Liverpool paper, 


|“ was exhibited from the tower at the north 


end of the Prince’s dock shortly after the 
mail steam-ship Africa entered the river. It 
was exceedingly brilliant, and could be dis- 
tinguished at a great distance. The experi- 


/ment was considered decidedly successful. 


The inventor has obtained the permission of 
the dock committee to test the advantages of 
his light by showing it at the landing-stage, 
or other suitable position along the line of the 
docks.” With steadiness of lustre, the power 
of the electric light would be invaluable as a 
guide to sailors. 

Iron anp Copper.—In 1851, the iron 
| manufactured in Great Britain amounted to 
| 2,500,000 tons; of which 750,000 tons were 
| made in South Wales; 775,000 tons in Scotland; 
| 600,000 tons in South Staffordshire and Wor- 
| cestershire; and 400,000 tons in other districts ; 
one-third of the produce being employed in cast- 
| ings, and two-thirds in malleable manufactures. 
In order to obtain this quantity, 7,000,000 
_tons of ore, 2,700,000 tons of limestone, and 
| 13,000,000 tons of coal had to be extracted 
| from the bowels of the earth ; while, in addition 
| to steam power, the labour of from 650,000 to 
_700,000 individuals, directly or indirectly 
| employed, was required. Mr. S. H. Black- 
well, of Dudley, F.G.S. recently delivered a 
lecture “On the Iron-making Resources of 
the Kingdom,” before the Mechanics’ Institute 
at Northampton, in which he introduced a 
reference to the ore recently brought into 
notice. Mr. Blackwell said iron had been 
largely smelted in Northampton at the time of 
its occupation by the Romans, as well as in 
many other parts of the country, where it had 
been discontinued since the substitution of 








coal for wood as fuel. For the Exhibition of 
1851, he obtained some specimens from Gene- 
ral Arbuthnot, rnd forwarded them. Hitherto 
the stone had been found to yield from twenty 
to fifty per cent. of iron. It may be found 
largely developed all along the line of the 
railway from Peterborough to Gayton and 
Towcester. In admixture with other ores, it 
wnakes iron of a good quality, and may be 
cheaply raised, and is practically exhaustless, 
——In the price of copper, the Birmingham 
trade circulars announce an advance of 5/, 
per ton, and another rise has since been 
rumoured, The quotations in the Birming- 
ham Gazette of last week were—best selected, 
1011. per ton; tough cake, y8/.; tile, 977, 
Quantities smaller than three tons, 20s. per 
ton extra on the above prices. The rapid and 
heavy advance of price on this important 
article in Birmingham is attributed to the de- 
sertion by the workmen of the copper mines of 
Australia for the gold diggings.——A return 
was issued on Saturday, ioe which it appears 
that the value of wrought iron and copper and 
of machinery exported to the foreign West 
India Islands, to Brazil, and to the foreign 
West Indies and Brazil jointly, in 1851, was 
158,77 10. 

Brick Macuines.—In reply to our remark 
on Mr. Hart’s statement as to the saving 
resulting from the use of his machine, that 
gentleman says,—“ '‘T'o make 20,000 bricks per 
day, requiring four gangs of men, will require 
four horses to pug the clay. To make an 
equal number by my machine will require a 
2-horse engine. The cost on one side stands 
thus :—four horses, at 15/.==60/.: they will 
work say ten years; the annual charge, there- 
fore, will be,—interest on 60/1. at 5 per cent.= 
3l.; the depreciation = 6/.; cost of keep, at 
10s. 6d. each per week = 109. 48.; total, 
118. 4s. besides cost of tackle, pug-mills, wear 
and tear, &c. On the other side, the machine 
costs 200/.; a 2-horse engine, 80/. These will 
work five years. The interest on 280/. at 5 per 
cent. is equal to 14/.; annual depreciation to 
561.; cost of fuel, 12 ewt. per week, at 10s. 6d. 
= 271. 6s. per annum; total, 971. 6s. which, de- 
ducted from the 118/. 4s, amount as above, 
leaves a clear annual saving of 20/. 18s. which I 
would have been justified in setting forth, and 
the statement would even then have been per- 
fectly fair; but I have refrained from bringing 
forward those items which are the same, or 
nearly so, in both cases, and only put forth 
the evident advantages resulting from the use 
of my machine, and even these very much 
within the mark. The present cost of mould- 
ing bricks by hand-labour in London is 4s. 6d. 
per 1,000. My machine, if fully worked, re- 
duces the same to 10d. per 1,000.” 

Turner’s Pictures.—It is tolerably well 
known to those who, of late years, have had 
access to Turner’s dwelling-house, that the 
pictures he has bequeathed to the country are 
in such a state as to require the immediate 
attention of the “ restorer ;” and if something 
be not soon done, they will, in a very short 
time, be comparatively worthless as works 
art. We believe that Turner, during his life- 
time, applied to Mr. John Seguier to undertake 
the task, but was alarmed at the price named 
by the latter. The first question that arises on 
the subject is—what steps can the trustees of 
the National Gallery, and the executors under 
the will of a deceased artist, take to avert the 
threatened calamity? Turner’s will is now 
before the Ecclesiastical Court ; but so far as 
our legal knowledge extends, we presume that 
an application to the Lord Chancellor would 
obtain from the Court an order for the ex- 
penditure, out of the estate, of a sufficient sum 
of money to meet the exigencies of the case. 
Supposing this to be granted, the next thing 1s 
to find an individual every way qualified to 
execute so important a charge: the pictures of 
Turner are not of a character to bear the 
ordinary processes oil-paintings usually un- 
dergo when in the hands of the restorer; 80 
that whoever may be entrusted with them 
should be a person intimately acquainted wi 
the artist’s method of painting and the vehicles 
he made use of. Under any circumstances, 


the task will require the most judicious and 





careful management—<Art-Journal. 
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Tue Sanrrary Movement anv As-| have been selected in the city of Edinburgh, 


PorTLAND BreaKwATER.—The stageing 


suRANCE Orrices.—The Atheneum suggests 
that now that every prudent man insures his 
life,—that the revenue of the societies is be- 
ginning to be counted by millions a year,—it 


and was clearly designed by the architect, as| now extends nearly half a mile in length from 
we have before said, for an imposing group of|the shore. The piling is complete as far as 
statuary. The only question that required to | the end of the first section of the breakwater, 
be considered with reference to it probably and a series of piles diverging from the direct 


may become worth the while of these bodies 
to assume some form of superintendence of | been duly considered. 

the public health. The writer says we know! ArcuirectuRAL Society or ARcH- 
not if this idea has as yet occurred to them; DEACONRY or NorTHAMPTON.—At a com- 
but they have n to complain that the Lad | mittee meeting, held on 14th ult, it was stated 
drains are ee lives for which they have that the plans for St. Mary’s, Stamford, which 
to pay. A case has just occurred, in which a had been laid before the committee, are about 
good life and a thousand pounds were sacrificed to be carried out. Some members of the com- 
to a defective sewer. The public health is here mittee had been requested to meet Mr. Scott, 
found to be an element in the success of a|at Geddington, respecting the restoration and 
great commercial speculation,—and where the | re-seating of that church and chancel, which 


was that of proportion, which we trust has 





higher motive has failed to operate, the lower have been placed in his hands by the vicar and | 


one may be advantageously let in. Might not|the Duke of Buccleuch. The committee re- 
the various insurance offices appoiut a com- | solved itself into a St. Sepulchre’s committee, 


mittee of inspection, empowered to look after | Lord Henley in the chair. Mr. Butlin and Mr. 


the drains, heaps, and water-courses in the| Hutton stated that, with former subscrip- 
neighbourhood of their clients? Might it not tions, they had promises for 1,270/. Mr. 
be worth their while to contract with the | Scott’s more detailed and amended plans 
parishes for due attention to everything which! were produced and approved. ‘The Lon- 
is necessary to the preservation of the public! don committee for raising a memorial to the 


health in its highest state? 


line in the form of a crescent is being laid 
|down to form the workmen’s roadway from 
this to the second or main section, which will 
|be proceeded with as rapidly as possible. 
| While, however, the temporary road is bein 

‘made by some classes of workmen an 

labourers, others find ample employment in 
| preparing and depositing the stone for the first 
| division of the breakwater, very many thousand 
tons being still required. The roadway alluded 
| to will stand 25 feet above the level of the sea 
at low water, and the general depth of water at 
_the ebb is about 57 feet, so that the piles sup- 
porting the roadway must be 80 feet high. 
They are made, like masts, of several pieces, 
,and weigh each about 7 tons. The shoes, or 
spiral fittings, weigh upwards of 10 cwt. each. 
| The piles are screwed down into the clay or shale 
by means of a capstan head and bars, with an 
(endless rope attached to a crab, a system in- 


They pay the late Marquis of Northampton had declined to| troduced by Messrs. Mitchell and Son, en- 


medical man to detect disease for them,— make the restoration of the round part, that |gineers, Belfast. The piles, as they are screwed 
might they not pay the scavenger to sweep it memorial, preferring to erect an altar-tomb in | down, are braced together by longitudinal and 
away? A few shillings would have cleansed the new part of the church, making either the cross beams on the top, by chains running 


the drain whose foulness cost one of the so-| 
cieties a thousand pounds. The loss to all 


aisle in which it stands, or portions of the) 
chancel, as the pavement, stalls, or glass, | 


from the lower part of one to the top of 
its neighbour, and by similar chains running 


the offices in London arising directly or in-/ memorial also. This would throw the repair | transversely from one to another at about low 
directly from imperfect sanitary arrangements or restoration of the round upon the local com-| water mark, thus securely uniting the whole 


must be very great—perhaps greaterin amount | mittee. It was probable that not less than! body. 


than would be the sum required to put the | 
whole metropolis in good sanitary condition. 


4,500/. would be required for the whole. The | 
altered plans would give kneeling accommoda- | 


The piles are in rows, 30 feet apart ; 
and on the top of them the necessary super- 
structure for carrying three lines of railway 


We throw out this hint for the consideration tion for about 900. The architect has pro- jand a horse-track is fixed. Screw moorings 
of the insurance companies: their interests | posed an apsidal east end, following in this | are screwed down at regular intervals on each 


are precisely identical with those of the public. | 

Tue Smoke Nuisancs.—A petition has’ 
been presented to the House of Lords, by 
Lord Redesdale, from the corporation of the 
City of London, praying for the extension to 
the whole of the metropolis of the provisions | 
contained in the London Sewers Act of 1851, | 
for abolishing the nuisance of smoke from 
steam engines and furnaces, On presentation 
of the petition the Earl of Shaftesbury said 
that if any of their lordships would go to 
Whitechapel or Lambeth, they would see how | 
the comforts and decencies of life were vitiated 
by this nuisance of smoke. It was injurious 
not only to the health, but to the pockets of 
the inhabitants to allow the smoke of manu- 
factories to go unconsumed. He knew an in-, 
stance where an intimate friend of his own—a 
large manufacturer —consumed his own smoke, 
and effected a saving thereby of 300/. a year. 
He believed, then, that the general adoption of 
the practice by manufacturers would benefit 
not only their health, but their pockets. The 
petition was ordered to lie on the table. 

THe Wexuncton Sratug at Epin- 
BURGH.—Though we have duly recorded the 
inauguration of this statue, we have said 
little as yet about its appearance or its merits. 
We should have liked to have had a look of it 
ourselves first ; but in the meantime we gather 
a few details from the local papers, which are 
all quite enthusiastic in its praise, declaring it 
to be “admitted by the most critical judges | 
that of all the monuments raised to Welling-| 
ton, Steel’s is the most worthy of the illustrious | 


the authority of Little Maplestead. | 
Curvep Lines 1N ARCHITECTURE.—_| 
Allow me to suggest, to those concerned in| 
the erection of the Crystal Palace in its new | 
location, attention to a fact I have observed in 
the construction of almost all large cathedrals, 
of both our own and foreign countries, I 
have been enabled to visit; viz. “that as well | 
in the plans as the construction, what seem to | 


be straight lines are, in fact, slight curves,” | 


In some cases this arrangement is so evident 
as to have suggested an idea that some parts 
of the substruction of the building have given 
way. This has been stated in respect to Lich- 
field cathedral, without, I believe, any founda- 
tion. The curve, so evident in the nave of 
that beautiful conception, seems to have been 
evidently designed on the part of the archi- 
tect; and a slight curve, both in the plan and 
also in the horizontal lines, appears to add) 
greatly to the effect. The plan of the cathe- | 
dral at Lyons is slightly serpentine. Earlier | 


cavillers would attribute these arrangements | 


side of the staging for the purpose of steady- 
ing the piles. A screw is temporarily attached 
to one end of a large pile, from end to end of 
which is bored a hole, through which is passed 


the chain with one end permanently secured 


to the screw: the screw is then towed to the 
spot, and by powerful machinery on board a 
large barge, the pile is placed in an upright 
position, the screw end sinking to the bottom 
of the water. It is turned round a sufficient 
number of times for the screw to penetrate the 
ground to the depth of 5 or 6 feet: the tem- 
porary pile is then hauled up, the chain be- 
coming drawn out from it, and on being re- 
leased, the upper end is taken by other tackle, 
and conveyed to the pile to be moored, to 
which it is tightly strained and securely fixed. 
The quantity of stone deposited in the break- 
water per day is about 1,200 tons, and we un- 
derstand, from the local papers, that the quan- 
tity already so deposited amounts to about a 
million of tons. 

Limerick Scuoot or Desicn.—This 


‘duce straight lines, and were ignorant of the 


to defects of construction on the part of the} new and much needed school of art was in- 
builders, as though they were unable to pro- augurated on Wednesday week. The Limerick 

| Examiner, in noticing the circumstance, says 
use of the plummet. In these days, however,a|—“There is no portion of the empire—we 
more humble spirit may teach us to discover may add there is no portion of the civilized 
excellences in what, in less enlightened periods, world—labouring under such disadvantages as 
others have only fancied defects; and the per- | Limerick, in whatever relates either to example 
spective advantages produced by these curved | or instruction in the arts. We have neither 


lines, fully warrant the opinion that they the modern nor the antique schools of statuary. 
‘should be regarded as evidences of high| We have no picture gallery; and if there are 


thought and genius in design, rather than of | some pictures which might instruct, they are 
inability in execution. I have just risen from | all but inaccessible to the student. We have 
neither copy, nor example, nor model, of even 


{ 


hero.” The horse is in the act of rearing,’ your review of Mr. Penrose’s work on the 


{a doubtful position), and is so balanced | Parthenon, and it seems to me that the an-| 


that the hind legs and flowing tail alone sus-| cients and the medieval artists both worked 
tain the whole weight of horse and man, with- | on the same principles of curves, not straight 
out any clumsy adjunct such as a tree stump lines. The Maison Carrée, at Nismes, will 
sticking through the belly of the former. The fully bear out his views.—M. Mircuect. 

Duke’s figure is said to form a striking con-| VALUE OF BUILDING LAND, WIMBLE- 
trast, from its repose, to the free and bold | pon.—Eighty lots of freehold building land, 




























action of the horse. The pedestal—from a de- 
sign by Mr. Bryce—is of red Aberdeen granite. 
It is 13 feet in length, 6 in breadth, and 124 | 
feet high. The equestrian figure itself is about | 
13 feet in height, and has been secured on the 
plinth by strong bolts of copper. Its weight 
is 10 tons (12 tons of metal of the best quality 
having been melted down for it at an expense 
ef 1,0001.). The colour of the bronze is 
bright, if not brilliant, and will remain so till 
darkened by the natural action of the atmo- 
sphere. The site selected for the statue at 
the front of the Register-office, is one of the 
finest and most public situations that could 





forming portions of the Wimbledon Park and 
West Hill Estates, Wimbledon and Wands-| 
worth, were offered by auction on the 24th) 
June, by Messrs. Chinnock and Galsworthy. | 
The sale called together a large attendance, and 
a spirited competition was evinced. Nearly all | 
the lots were sold at prices ranging between 
3501. and 600/. per acre, being far beyond the 


the most ordinary architectural character, and 
the result, we regret to say, is perfectly appa- 
rent whenever we find it necessary to construct 
a new building, and commit to the hands of a 
home-instructed native. It is to training in 
the arts that Cork owes her present exhibi- 
tion.” 

WaRRINGTON Markets Competition. 
—An architect informs us that five designs 
were sent in reply to advertisement, and that 
one of the competitors has been allowed, 
during three weeks’ delay, free access to the 
other plans, and opportunity, through the good 
offices of some conscientious councillor, to 
submit a sizth plan, embodying the best points 


of each of the other five! 


prices hitherto realised for similar plots of land | 
Museum or Practica Ggotocy.—A 


upon these estates. The lots varied from a| 


quarter to four acres, and are chiefly adapted course of lectures on gold has been commenceg 
for villas. The total result of the sale was here with a view tothe instruction of emigrants 
upwards of 19,900/. Wimbledon-park partakes about to proceed to Australia. The first was 
much of the character of the Regent’s-park. 


| given on the 30th by Mr. J. B. Jukes. 
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Merropotrran Water Supprty.—On/ has been several times on fire, and all its muni- oi ine Gociaty's - Trsining Institution, West. 
the second reading of the Water Supply Bill! cipal and judicial records threatened with irre+ = SOR, he CaO, ROSE. 
I in the House of Lords, the Earl of Shafies-| mediable destruction; but the fire, in every . 3 
bury said he trusted this bill would not pre- instance, has originated within the building. mae vs oO 0 
i clude the introduction of some other measure | Such also has been the case with the Treasury tikeeeae ee jai : s 
for the supply of purer water to the metro-| building at Washington. The Patent Office Smith and Appleford.... 403 0 0 
4 polis. The Earl of Derby said the only alter- | building, at Washington, shared a much worse 2 _eeauaneaaeanainas e—4 a Q 
native was to pass or reject the present bill. | fate, having been wholly consumed. ‘The Con- ELE RE Fe 33,362 0 0 
He admitted the subject had not been fully gressional Library Rooms also took fire from rere 
considered, but still the only course left open the inside. The outer walls escaped uninjured, PR se additions to Woodhall, Worcestershire. Mr, J. J. 
: to the government was to propose the present but the library was destroyed. ‘There was bie go inch 
: measure or postpone legislation. If the mea-/ security for the outside, but none for the inside, Hardwick and’ Bon, ings “= e% 
: sure were rejected for another year, most The points of greatest danger, to wit, the Wood, Woreester.................... 2,407 0 0 
if likely the public would be found in the same interior parts of the building, were lost sight Tombs, London (accepted) ...... 2,333 0 0 
Hi disadvantageous position in which they were of and left exposed. The building itself, which | "=== ——— 
et at present. ‘There was this merit in the bill, in case of loss could easily have been replaced, TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Lg that it provided a purer supply of water to the was saved, but the rich and valuable treasury, 3.I.C.g ©” KC” Vernx,” BML” (it 
people of the metropelis than was at this the accumulations of a whole century, which | did not pretend to: be a perfect list), “Mr. L.,” «B, 
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moment within their reach.—Lord Campbell 
expressed a hope that the government would 
apply their attention to the general subject of 
a water supply to the public, hitherto much 
neglected. He should like to see measures of 
this kind originated in their lordships’ house. 

Approaca To British MusgumM.—aAl- 
though it is not yet done, it must surely be 
intended to lay down a flagged causeway from | 
the entrance gates to the portico of the British 
Museum. On going into the building the} 
other day, I was surprised to find that nothing | 
had been done to form a tolerably commodious 
and firm foot-road upto it. Owing to a pass- 
ing shower a short time before, the ground was | 
in very quagmire condition, and bepatched with | 
pools of standing water. What 1 complain of | 
is not the hardship but the softship of having | 
to tread tiptoe al] that way upon pulp, and} 
avoid plumping into miniature lakes, to the | 
consternation, I presume, of their presiding | 
naiads, It is dryads not naiads whom we! 
would there meet; at all events have a dry 
and cleanly path. The trustees or authorities | 
ought to mend their ways in the literal, and 
perhaps in the figurative sense of the words 
also. As to the railing next the street, I can- 
not help considering that an extravagant 
affair; extravagant in point of taste, as well as) 
in that of cost. The colour chosen for it, too, 
is sneh as to give it the look of painted wood- 
work. A greenish hue would certainly have 
harmonised far better with gilding than does | 
the present deep brown. Neither is the gild- 
ing well distributed : there surely ought to have | 
been some in a vertical as well as horizontal | 
direction, for its being almost entirely confined 
to the litter oceasions a straggling and rather 
patchy look.—*,* 

Eriavetre AMONG ARCHITECTS. —A 
builder complains, under this heading, of an 
architect employed to restore and repew two) 
parish churches, who has, in each case, per- 
suaded his employers that he can execute the | 
works at a much more reasonable rate than a 
builder, and employs his own mechanics to 
carry on the works. Before complaining, 
however, it would be right to be certain that | 
the proceeding was not foreed on the archi- 
tect. Few architects would willingly take! 
upon themselves the increased trouble and 
responsibility entailed by this course. If we 
are to understand that the architect is making 
money by the arrangement he is acting most 
improperly. 

Securiry or Pusiic BUILDINGSAGAINST 
Frre.—An American paper, in drawing atten- | 
tion to the necessity of securing the interior as | 
well as the exterior of public buildings against | 
fire, states that a manufactory of material use- 
ful for such a purpose has been established at | 
New York by Mr. T. J. Gillies, of Broadway. | 
The material is iron, enamelled and finished in 
imitation of marble, or of some of the richest 
and finest woods. The manufacture is new to. 
America, but not to Europe. As remarked by 
the paper in question, “The most expensive 
and permanent materials are generally em- 
ployed in constructing the outer wails of 

blic buildings, while the most frail and com- | 

stible are used in completing the interior. | 
The outside is made fire-proof, but the inside 
is not. Whereas experience has shown, that 


at least equal, if not greater caution is required | 
within than without, as conflagrations originate 
more frequently within than from the outside 
of public buildings. Our city hall (New York) | 





the building was intended to preserve, and) 
which in many cases cannot be duplicated or 
replaced, were irretrievably lost. ‘The princi- 
pal object of strong outside walls is to give’ 
strength and permanence to the building; but it” 
is perfectly idle to rely upon them alone for 
protection against fires. ‘To effect this there is 
only one remedy—make the insides as well as 
the outsides fire-proof.” 

Rattway Jorrixcs.—It is understood” 
that a contract has been entered into by the_ 
directors of the London and North-Western | 
Company with Messrs. Fairbairn, of Man- 


chester, for the construction of a number of) 


express-train engines, designed by the com- | 
pany’s locomotive engineer, for the attainment | 
of high speed. It is fully expected that these | 
engines, which Messrs. Fairbairn have under. | 
taken to complete in four months, will run) 
from Euston-square to Birmingham, a dis-| 
tance of 113 miles, with loaded trains, in two | 
hours; and it is anticipated, therefore, that, | 
before the close of 1852, the important manu- | 
facturing and commercial districts of South , 
Lancashire, will be brought within an easy 


journey of three-and-a-half hours of the metro- | 


polis, The Great Northern station at Ret- | 
ford, according to the Doncaster Gazette, is fast | 
approaching to completion. It is situate im- | 





mediately adjoining the Manchester, Sheffield, | 
/and Lincolnshire line, with which it here forms | 


a junction. The buildings altogether are small 
and i significant. Approaching from the 
north, to the right hand of the up-line is a 
coke-h use: a little farther on is the engine 
shed: in front and behind the engine-house is 
a paved platform—in front 100 yards in 
length,—which in passing onwards communi-| 


/eates with the down-train waiting-room, of 


small dimensions. Nearly opposite to this, 
on the other side of the line, is the goods 
warehouse. Near ‘here are some cottages for 
servants, and a residence for the station master. 
and the clerk in charge. To the southward is 
the general station, the first of which is the 
refreshment room, dimensions 20 feet 4 inches 
by 11 feet 6 inches, and which let at the) 
annual rental of 52/. The next is the ladies’, 
waiting-room, adjoining which is the first class | 
waiting-room ; then comes the booking-office | 
and the clerk’s room, with other appendages. | 
Almost immediately adjoining is the engine- | 
house for supplying the tanks with water. | 
This building is opposite to the main junction, | 
where the two main lines cross each other. | 
At present there is only one road to the Great) 
Northern station, and that is considerably | 
more than a mile distant from the Retford | 


market-place, by a tortuous and somewhat ¢ 
‘unpleasant route. It is said to be worse| 


situated for tourists, travellers, and the in-| 


habitants of Retford, than any other station on | 


the whole line between London and York. 





TENDERS 
For three houses in Maiden-lane, Islington. Mr. | 
George Low, architect. | 
TRRSG ... ccvessscccedsabbepbetnesiens otenevs £1,125 0 0! | 
CORNED... .stcrdchinisvcpuinbedesuanihpedn . 1,085 0 0 | 
RE... casinccpniaoonesnnsbiiencs sheasacins, MEET aE | 
Starkey 
Willshire 








————_— | 


For the erection of parochial schools and master’s- | 
house at Putney. Mr. Ferrey, architect. 
Building Association ..,.......... £1407 0 0 
Messrs. Nicholson and Son ...... 138 0 0 
BONING, BINNS o0cckscdeschportlveses 1,214 0 0 


{ ir lines 
the kilns daily, at the Bricklayers’ Arms and 
and delivered to all 








end M.” “Q.E.D.,” “0. 8,” “J. a? Se I. 
oat A.,” wet a *E. N.G.,” “J3L¥: M.,” *¢J. P. P..” 
“L.V.,” ‘A Subscriber” (spirits of wine, unless used 


| with the greatest judgment and: care,, will ruin your 7h 


tures), ““W. H. W.” (a disputed point: use 1. H.S. 
“Watchman” (will appear), F. TP.” (we are : 
to refer), oi D. .” “Investigator,” “J, €.,” 
G, L., .. Ww. T.” (send us copy.of the letter), ‘ Mr. 
=. B. W.” (legally, the district surveyor could claim 
the fee), i D.” (go and see Mr. Hart's), ‘0. J.,” 
2 E. 8. R. (give us some account of the mansion named 
G. W.” (local Act, ifany, and other circumstances w d 
have to be considered,—consult an architect), “J. Y.” 
yas —_ at York-street after Monday). 
— ications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the 
“* Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
t» the Epvror, and nof to the Publisher. 














ADVARTISE VENTS. 


COPYRIGHT for SALE.— DESIGNS for 
/ TUDOR, GOTHIC, and ELIZA BETHAN VILLAS, with 
their plans complete; gariens, details, and. furniture; accom- 
tnied by estimates and descriptions. The v on a seale 
cost from 800k. to 12,0v0L meveral of them, are now being 
erected) The work will cousist of Four Volumes. containing 124 
Plates; proposed publishing price, 5! 5a The author's works on, 
similar subjects, at prices 61. 63. and 122 12s huve sold from 500 to 
800 copies each.—-Apply R. 2, Keppe!-street,. Russell-square. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
OMPETITION and other DRAWINGS.— 
/ Mr. THOMAS 8. BOYS, Member: of the New: Soviety of 
Paintersin Water Colours, and author of * The Picturesque Archi- 
tecture of Puris. Ghent. Rouen,” &e and of “ Londen as it is,” 
ofters his servicesin Tinting Backg ds, Laad P ti 
Views, Interiors, &. From the long experience he has had in 
such subj he is fully aware of the points essentially necessary 
to be atiended to. Drawings and oO lithographed in a superior 
manner.—Address, Mr. BOYS. 18, Albany-stre-t, Rerent’s-park. 








ECORATIVE PAINTING— 
Mr. FREDERICK SANG, from the Royal Academy of 
Munich, DECORATIVE ARTIST in FRESCO, and in all other 
manners of Paintiny ; whose works may be seen in the principal 
publio buildings of the metropolis, begs to inform his patrons 
Architect in particular, that he. has consi erably increased his 
Establisheut. and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest 
notice, the evnbel'is mento private and public buildings, in any 
part of the United Kingdom. on the most reasonable terms, and in 
ony of the Classical, Medieval, or Modern Stylex—Apply to 
F. SANG, Decorative Artist, ®, Pall-mall, London. 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS AND DECORATORS 
HARLES BLACKMORE, 26, Store-street, 
Bedford-square, WRITER and DECORATIVE PAINTER, 
WRITER ON GLASS. &. Mluminated Writing, Ea:blems, 
D apers for Organ Pipes, and other Chirch Decorations executed 
in the best manner. C untry orders attended tu with promptness. 


UANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, 
SCHEDULES of PRICES, WORKING DRAWLNGS, &c. 
copie }, lithographed, or —— 
»>LANS, SLBV ATIO“ 3, DRAWINGS of MACHINERY, &c. 
ngraved. 
BU ERS’ and CONTRACTORS’ ACCOUNT-BOOKS; 
PAPERS; ditto, ted and i 

TRACING PAPER and CLOTH ; ditto in lengths. 

ENERAL STATIONERY, for the use of BUILDERS, 
ARCHITE: TS, SURVEYORS, and ENGINEERS, at the lowest 
current rates, 

WATERLOW and SONS, 65 to.68, London-wall; and , 
49, Parliament street, London. 
Contracts for the supply of larve estanl'shinents. 


BILLS of QUANTITIES.—DAY and SON, 
Lithographers to the Queen. — Li ph Bills of Quan- 
tities with teeavestens emp and ata saving on the prices 
generally charged. 

got up frem Geometrical Drawings, either in Out- 


Per. 
line or Water Colours. 
17, GATE-STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN-PIELDS. 


HOMAS FREEN and CO. LIME BURNERS, 
Wouldham-on-the- Medway. Grey and Chalk Lime supplied 
bri 














by the freight, direct from the kilna, or fresh from their rfs, 
viz. Cana!-road. Kingsland-road Nam ay Wharf Great Cam bridge- 
street, Haggeret-ine ; or King’s Wharf, New Wharf-road, Battle- 
= " P.: a ma Tiles, Chimney-pots, Plas.er, Hair, Welch 


REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME.—The superior 
manner in which the above is ground renders it c r 
conerete or stucco than any other lime or cement. The shell lime 
for mortar is burnt on an improved principle, leaving scarcely any 
ore. Thesatisfaction constantly ¢ by Engineers, Arehi- 
and Coutractors, of the above, is its best recommendation. 
By) ~ A aaattonmaedenmndangapsinenl 
0 an re ’ 
ROMAN, PORTLAND, PARIAN, ANSTON, and LIAS 
CEMENTS of the bast a3 STOCKS, and other Bricks 
CHARLES KICHARDSON, 6, South Wharf, Paddington, 


J ~ ERS, 
(GREY STONE LIME.—HALL, BROTHE 


Mersthamn Lin.e Works, near Reigate. bey to offer to 
and others a list of their prices for Cash on delivery. 


“Stone Lime...... 68, Od. Yard, or 22.Bushels. 
Ditto, for Manure baiese 4s. Od. POF tte ditto 
tte. In. 64. ad 


Black ditto ..........- . 3a 0d, ditto ditte ane 
d on the Railway for 
ape [en on South-Eastern 








Saset nee Ose Six m poms td at g 
stations jon 
F conn th them. A fresh su 


parts. 
Prices livery :—7' yard at the stations or 
rece bn toc mind holisered within love salle: in not ae thaw 
Syerd quantities | Bocking, De pet a, nor yard of. fagwd 
es. sins Mecano, neat Croydon; er Youl'» 
place, Old Kent-road. 
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Vou. X.—No. 491. ] _THE BUILDER. 








TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS. BUILDERS, & | 

N_ experienced DRAUGHTSMAN, having a 

few leisure hours daily, OFFERS his SERVICES. in de- 
ee copying, or reducin —~ kinds of maps, plans, perspectives, 
‘erms boar aay oecupation being the chief ob- 
Metiey Butcher's, o, 2, Clarendun-read, N otting- 


A SURVEYOR inthe Country is in immediate | 
want of an og He must be competeut to amaene 

Town Survey and take levels.—Communications, stati 

expected, be: fe to be addressed to P. care of Messrs. W. Sum 

and Bou Bon, 136, St Strand, | London, 


FOREMAN: of SMITHS. —WANTED i ina large 


Build ee 5 '¢ MAN in the above 








TO BUILDERS, 














must possess me BP cutie for conducting and : : : 
rFausing the iaterual debulls of f a largeshop, and must be practi> AN. active, experienced Foreman is in want of a 
callp uainted with the manufacture of wroughtiron giv ders, SITUATION as SHOP x WALKING EOREMAN, &a 
iron &e, and the — work of = smith’s shop.—Address, erences unexceptional. — Direct, J. E. 81, Lower Marsh, 
age, last emp! and required, to | Lambeth. 
X. X. care of 7 Wateriow, Wdlcaenn London-wall, City. 
TO ARCHITECTS, SOLICTTORS, ANTy OTHERS. 
NGINEERS. 
TO CIVTY TAUGHTSMEN fee HANDSOME PREMIUM will be paid to |p 
TANTED, in a Rail way Office, a first-rate | 7 any gent eman who will introduce a respectable party to 
ARCHITECTURAL and ENGINEERING PRA ene. BUILD SIX HOUSES on the advertiser's ground, at a moderate 


ground-rent. It is 500 feet fromtage, and 150 feet deep, in a public 
read and most desirable —~y- mip mn from tewn, ani 
close to & railway station. vere hou about 1201. a year are 
— required.— Apply to Me b TILCHEA, 43, Great Tower-street, 


MAN and ASSISTANT having a 5 oe of levelling and 
surveying. He must have a p cal acquaintance with builders’ 
work, and be competent to get up neat architectural drawings, as 
as those for heavier works, as viaducts. bridges, roofs, &-. 
Any a who has been in the emplo rio leading contractor upon 





some important —~ “ raltwag, and who possesses good experience . 

in station works, wi preferred. As °, liberal salary will be ©O BE DISPOSED OF, werful iron 

given, none but su = freee need appl ine Address, with fall | PURCHASE CRANE, Alko, to be aon. = LET. a most 
iY 


eulars, to Mr. R. JACOMB HOOD ton Railway Office, | 
vandon-bridze, until oe eeereers 10th July, after which date no 
application will be received. | 


W: ANTED, a Man wile is thorongh! ly 
with the manufacturing of gas. to 8 RINTEND a 
SMALL GAS-WORK., and look. after the fitt mgs ; — also goer 
stands general Plumber's work. —Letters addressed, X. Y. Z. care 
of Messrs Messrs. COLES, CHILD, and co. ‘0. Greenwieh- -wharf. Greenwich, | 
T VVANTED, a SITUATION as STAIRCASE. 
HAND. No ob ot ee the country—Addyess, J. D. 22, 
Victoria-terrace, St. John’s-wood. 


ANTED, to APPRENTICE a. well-educated 
YOUTH, 14 . of sge, to a Carpenter and Builder. where 

he will have an opportunity of acquiring a thorongh knowledge of 
oe branch of the business. A premium of 202. will be civen.— 
Apply yee Mr. MADPREN, Great Russell-st rect, opposite the British 


valuable PLOT of FREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND, witha 
frontage of about 140 feet, facing the main road, Brixton-hill, forthe 
erection of houses, with ey ae which are in great request.— Apply 
| to O. P. 30, Frith-street, Soh 





uainted 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 

| '.O BE DISPOSED OF, TWO large. Deseending 

. STOVES (Cundy’s patent), suitable for a Church, Exhibi- 
tion-room, or large ces, where a good degree of heat is re- 
| quired. As they are not wanted for further use, they will be sold | 
ata creat reduction of the original cost.—May be seen on applica- 
tion to Mr. BROWNE, lronmonger, 8, Tabernacle-walk, Finsbury: | | 
square. 











| 








j 
| 


By Ropal Letters Patent. 





agregar tae HOS. HAWKINS begs to inform Builders, | 
Painters, and the Trade generally that he has now oa hanc 
a large soos of ~ newly pocmtes aaa. made on an cutive | | 
- new principle, and warrasted tostand any tes’. One trial wi 
phone ren — tt ef the | | sufficient to prove the superiority of these brushes over any other | } 


“ article now in use by the trade. Terms, cish.—-Address, THOMAS 
above branche sear cot be wien Ay to A J wy Chari HAWKINS, 3. Inverness-terrace, Bishop>-terrace, Bayswater. 


street, St. John's weed. 
OBSON and SON’S IMPROVED WHEEL | 


TIRE, for lessening the draught of Vehicles. and reducing | 
TANTED, a PERM ANENT SITUATION as the friction upon the axiea — RK. and Sen, Wheelwrights and Hoop | 
BUILDER'S CLERK. Vee Young Man, capable of under- | Tire smiths, having registered an Improved Iron (which is manu- | 
taking the management of a business; he can make working or | factured by a process recently patented), are prepared to tire wheels | 
finished drawings. take out quantities, measure works, and is | with the above iron, which has many advantages over the flat 
— on a Bh oy Lg ny 4. | tire, as the st yain io removed fiom the front = back edges to the e | he | 
to every ~ | centre, thereby decreasing the draught greatly, in vehicles with | 
Address, Q % at Mr. Evaus’s, Beaufort Library, King’s-road, | giy inch tire avd under.—N.B. Old wheels can be new tired with | 
Chelsea. | the above iron.—Lists of pricea may be had on application at the | 
| 
| 
' 
| 


TO BUILDEKS AND OTHERS, 
WANTED, by a sober, steady Man, somewhat | 
above the middle age, a SITUATION to superintend the | 


i 
} 
j 
| 
| 








TO BUILDER 





| factory, Liqnorpond-street, and Laystall-ctreet, Gray'’s-inn, Hol- 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 
born, London. 


N ASSISTANT, welt experienced, ie desirous | - 
é, Thameschamber, York-buildings, Adelphi pens PATENTED PROCESS for| 


pats reducing or enlarging Pa'ntines, Prints, Sculpture, Da- | 
PARENTS A: AND GUARDIANS. 


iy ed - on Glass, . me. and pri ects, copying Land: 

a Suildines ortraiture, ec. &e. and printing the same with the 
N ARCHITECT and ENGINBEK, in alacge) lis. hatte t6.0 MP's Maerua 
for p PUPIL to be artieled for a term of three or five years.— ~Pre- | 


W.E LL loTT and SONS, 56 . Strand. Londo , Sole Agents for the | 
miam, 100l.—Address BETA, Hayward’s Library, Bath. | apparatus, whieh may be seen ay from twel 'e to two, 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 











LUMBERS and BUILDERS supplied with 














REDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD SIMMS 
William Cleave). Pimlico 
to acquaint, Balldere ana the Trade that be 
ne his rome on Sent of its Kind ever peice. p 
seasoned and DEA if 


a Assortment by Oe OAK 
P ARED FLOORIS @ BOARDS and MaBoH BOARDI 
ofall oes. from 4 inch - Le thick, planed to a parallel 


thickness, and at . 
Deals, Oak Plank-, * Scant ae wor Mouldings ~ by 
Machi at MS's . Cleave’a. 
Floo ing Henatiestney, W ilten-read, Pimlico 





13 ADAMS, MAHOGANY and TIMBER 
MERCHANT, New-road, near the Brick- 
lazers’ Ar ten anintes’ o— London-bridge Station. 


is REDUCED LIST of the 
— = 8. A808 EDI FLOORING MATCHED i See 
| Deals, Timber, either whole or = inte an 
sunning, ‘Sc Also, his drawing of 300 P; siceros af MOULDING 
fe receipt of two postage stampe.—T. A. a to offer all 
advantages as stated in his previous advertisements. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
EASONED WOODS, by the Patent i 
¥ Depots, Whack 





Process, FOR at zB J. FULLERS 
road, City-read. — 
MUIRGS PLANING 
PATENT MACHINE. 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET. PIMLICO. 


‘Tee R_ of any size, PLANKS, DEALS, 
and BATTENS, &c., sawn on + most approved, principle 


Boards, &c. » prepared. matched, Mauir’s 
ome he Mills have ail the tages of navigation and 
Canal. Goods being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
| Cased G fetched from the docks, and carted home free of 


Address to BErEy SOUTHAM, 
street, 
N.B. Estimates givenfor Sawimg and Planing. 


M °CULDINGS BY MACHINERY.— 
RCHBUTE and. ATKINSON bare just published a 





nee ne — pe ad ye 
i with prices attach ever yet A copy 
will be frardd on rect of tout penny —4 postage stamps 


and A. have also on sale 
LOORINS SREPARED and ab nem 4 


tos parallel width and thickness ed patent machinery, 
greatly REDUCED PRIOBS ns usdern- 


Per square. | 
6. 
l-inch Yellow .......... 16 0 


d-inch ditto 
f-inch ditto 


140 feet run of 9-inch me pecetste Hin.cepem. ond 180 feet rum of 
Timber, Planks, Deals, Bastens, Battens, Scantling, Sash-sills, &c. at 
TERMS CASH. Saint Pancras Sawing, Planing, and Moulding 
Uld Saint Pancrasroad, Goods 


Mills. Cambridge close to to the 


Terminus of the Great Northern Railway. 


WATERLOW, 
d Frames. 


-— 


l-inch White 
ase ditto 
-ineh ditto 








|} HARLES we. 
nfacturer of Sashes an. 


Man 





121, Banhilb row, pon ee 
{ ned materials, 





lowest prives. 
U of POUnm HUNDRED 
ne —— + eee 





| waind 
YOUNG ARCHITECT, accustomed to a first- | 
class practice. and thoro bly acquainted with pag ing in | 
the Italian pie Gothic styles rehitecture. would be happy to 
furnish DESIGNS, WO KING. DRAWINGS. or SPECI FICA- 
TIONS to builders or pariies requiring assistance.—Address, H. B. 
Westminster. 


18, Bridge-street, seek: 
A GENTLEMAN of some experience wishes to | "band Basin of improy ved construction. — a 


meet with a SITUATION in the office of an Eeclesiastica! | 
ARCHITECT, where he may improve binge elf, Salary not so S TE PHENS’S ORIGINAL DYES, for 
STAINING COMMON DEAL to imitate OAK, M AHOG ANY, 


much an object as improvement._Address, G. Y. Post-office, Five- 
ways, Birmingham, or SATINWOOD colours. For specimens of the of these 
: Dyes. the public are referred to the WOODWORK of the GREAT 
TO CONTRACTORS, wenrETOns. BUILDERS, AND EXHIBITION, and particularly the ENTRANCE DOORS, 
Vy ° 


i wate Ae pant pa stains —— — ae 
TLEM i by HENRY EPHENS, of 54, Stamford-street, Blackfriars-roa 
= would om - co ete nates nooen who supplied to the workmen both stain and varnish. and who 
BUSIN I88, to tke cha pry the engineering and surveying | | wag the first person to introduce and cal! the attention of the public 
oer ent, drawings, a e-timates. — Address, by nee, P. H. 
— ‘The Builder,” 1, York-street, c ‘ovent- garden. 
FO CONTRACTORS, ENGINEERS, & 


to this means of colouring wood, so as to bring forth the orna- 
mental effect of the natura) grain and thus save the expense of 
| artificial imitation.— Prepared and sold by HENRY STEPHENS, 
54, Stamford- emaittan Blackfriars-road. 

GENTLEMAN, 22, is desirous of. 

EMPLOYMENT with a Yontractor, where he can exercise | 
his ability aud habits of industry in promotivg his principal's 
interest. he is a cood draughtsman, can take out quantities, quick 
at calculations, and writes agood hand He ix an expert leveller, 
ond is used to field aud office work. He would be satisfied with a 


CAST and MILLED LEAD in sheets, or cut to di 
Patent and Funnel Pipe Lead, Trap and Service Boxes, st whole- 
rale prices WILLIAM DENT, 21, NEWCASTLE-STREFT, 
STRAND, Manufacturer of Engine ne Water-closets, and 
every description of Plumbers’ Brasswork. he Registered Urinal 
| Basins now selling at the reduced prices of 174 205. 22+. and 25s 
according tocolour and fittings Also an Earthenware Slab and 











TO PARTIES ABOU T TO BUILD OR ALTE K Cc ‘H APEL s. 
HE Trustees of the Old Wesleyan Chapel, Luton, 
are dedrous of SELLING—1. The whole of the PEWING, 
| including framed backs, doors. and elbows, with mahogany cap- 
ping, seats, bearers, and other fittings of a gallery, 64 feet by 37 


y, and can be well recommended by an engineer in | feet, including an excellent moulded front, with circular ends. 
pn office he has been. Security would be given if required.— | 2% A deal painted and grained PU LPIT, with stairs and mahogany | 
R. Post-office, Hemingford-place, Barnsbury Park, | handrai!, and ornamenta) iron balusters. Tenders stating se 4 | 


GUSTAV 
Laten, Beds, of whom further particulars may te 
The highest or any other tender will not necessarily be 


| rate amounts for the above to be sent te Mr. 


( N. 
TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. Pte en 
YOUTH (one who has bee 


Addres:, J 
Islington. 





m accustomed to the | secepted. 


ental bs oorons of ee ea —— = few | 
ears j —_ res = ace 9 
prepaid, Rgndn,4, Gunbipeatresh, Clameer “| TMPORTANT to FAMILIES FURNISHING, | 
wh howe by Elegance with Economy.—J AMES COOK'S three 


prepaid, Z. Z. at Mr. Payne’s, 6, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane. 
TO PAINTERS, —— } guinea French-polished Mshogany Arabian Bedstead, Bedding, | 


Cabinet, Car Looking-alass,and Upholstery War house. 

Y YOUNG MAN, who has served his time toa mates given = a list of prices sent post-free. . : 

inter, Writer, and Grainer, &e. witante takes CONSTANT | | BROMPTON HOUSE, 22 and 23, QUEEN’S-BUILDINGS, 
SITUATION is In the above ; Lalington, apply to | KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


business. — 
HF 3, Carte nace Cope sire a EAL and SON’S IL LUSTRATED 
0 y ILDERS. an 4 
Pe “AncuTrEcrs SURVEYORS, and BU H CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent oon- 


was ngag free b 

4 =e Builder's AN, jn cmagntag lest: em ng. god in a | tains designs and prices of upwards of One Hundred different | 

ooleiege ke &e. is open to # RE-ENG: oes gan cena ane TWalouttree Woods; also their 

sit rae fetta rent ino end -abiiitien—& | of of Bedding. and their new warerooms enable them to one of 
| thetr usual stock, a great variety of the designs of PARISIAN 


have also, in addition to 
A® BUILDERS’ GENERAL FOREMAN Or | BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which they have just im- 
FO pn of WORKS.—The Advertiser havin, cast finished | joe on -HEAL and SON, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 

last engagement, is is open for a RE-ENGAGEMENT -< Cg 196 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham-court-road. | 
TE ee Ree | 
r ec. y . j 

eit ing pelea oh ely a capability ee HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS in| 
4 a t aDo is 8 y oO e has 

‘ecw. seen) on | added to his “Show-Rooms TWO VERY LARGE ONES, which 
| are devoted to the EXCLUSIVE SHOW of Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads and Children’s Cots (with appropriate Bedding and 











} 
j 
| 
} 


riced List 





j each —- fixed for inspection. They 











A RESPECTABLE Young Man 23, who | 


» age Mattresses). Many of these are quite new, and all are marked, in 

sobnalaeserne an appentceshn ta, Bulit and snc hen | pita rs at pce sr ve mt datnaabed in eh country 
2 to men’ e most distingui in this 

of an ENGAGEMEN' with a Builder, ee as CLERK, or | }; Araewnenct Iron Bed éd. ; Portable Folding Bed- 


TIMEKEEPER Build or in an eination where b he could 
have an oppertanity. Building, or | wine eee ould be a lie 
secondary consideration.—Address, A. G. W. Mr. Leathwait's, 

No. 1, en Cornhill. i} ~ 


RCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &. 


steads, from 13s. cm Patent ; Ine Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail 
joints and patent sacking, from 14s. 64. ; and Cots, from 20s. each. 
1 ome aaa Iron and Brass bedsteads, in great variety, 

3 


31. 5a. to 
e WILLIAM 8. pyater be nae 2 snes dp debe ary 





either of the 
Builder,” 1, York aaa | 


nicati devoted so to the 
A THOR OUGH and EX PED int oO Us| howe Sere bt sORO TS TyuitNe GiHOR MONGERY hnshud 
TSM. been ¢' ears e » , Nicke ver, and Japanned Wares), se 
tants — understanding ng all the trades — belo boliaine, ae od hd clas leeti aan — = — eal 
Fm pier Sa murveyinty iD, their selectiona engravings, sent (per 
ee Sante in want ofa. SIT APIO iN | he. article not ameenyes « < 


free. Them returned for every 
J. H. B. M. office of“ The | 39, OXFORD-S STREET (corner of Newman-st land 3, 
NEW MAN-STREET ; and 4 and 5, PERRYS PLACE 





| Millbank ; Depot, 24, 
on hand. 


| FIRE. -PROOF CONSTRUCTION.—FOX and 


panned Wood, polished Birch, Maho- | is 








Glazed goods a packed for 
= country. Steam struek mouldings 


a i He N. B. “This Establishment is worth 
the notice ofall engaced in building — 


N OTICE of REMOVAL.—JOHNSON & PASK, 
+ Sash, Shop Front, and Door Makers to the Trade, 

















—— beg to inform their Customers 
Md and the Public generally, that 
j they have removed to more ex- 
, oe tensive prenrises in 


BAKER-STREET, 
BAGNIGGE WELLS-ROAD, 


where they have convenience 
for ea on a larger busi- 












































T°: ARC HITECTS, TS, SCULPTORS, s, BUILDERS, 
STONE MASONS, &e. —ALABASTE 
Y a me a Cc TIELLASTON, near DERBY —A Alabaster in books 
of alm of very sa r may 
tained from these ay Seo on application — —s 
Messrs. JOSEPH &MITH and SONS, 
HORNINGLOW, near BURTON-ON-TRENT. 
This stone was extensively used during the Mid 
Monuments and —! Eeel ions, — A 
period until now has not been obtained in blocks of any size. Its 
ones a — and ra — a easily worked, 
ca taking a .¥ re 
po kind of internal House zs it suitable for 
Agent in London, Mr. WILIAAM FIELD, 58, Holywell-street, 
24, Whacf, 2, Ww & stock is always 








BARRET?TS PATENT.—The m ce of fire- 
conetunstion ts ——— by the reel returns of fires 
in jon uring past year, it appears 
is a considerable i p with .-—— —— 





result affords of a fact sta : 
high authority, THAT NO BUILDING IN WHICH (TIMBER 
JOISTS ARE ye a PRA bw eo ALLY SECURE FROM 


THE DANGER OFF when to 
that timber is alo ible Np dipechend theron naa 
vermin, for which aftords a ave 2 
| a extensive use will be sufficiently ns iterking 
t becomes, a 
total owe are interested 


-_ straction of floors ony 


cannot be Sabetitated | for ts or in the 
i additional 


her with a 
adapted to receives finished sur- 


t in progress in Lond 
a an extensive ‘on > 


solid su eture of 

face of floor or roof of any kina. 
Ames = — x, 

system e new 

of th description © ot 

of this deseri as for P 

bcm mame = USES, OF FIC WORE LYATE 

Vv 





oy 
A detailed description of the system, estimates, and all fi 
—ewe be obtained on application to the Bropuanead 
Mr. BARRETT Gye (late Fox and Bangerr), 
12, York-buildings, Adelphi, 


TI. erected on thi 
= where specimens of ofthe rolled iron jolete: eaenam. vand 





ree ene ret gn co 


a 


te ete in era 

















pate 


i ins 
a aetttrti 
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MOE: AGE SECURITIES.—The Sums of 
1,50el, 1,000%, and 5002, are ready to be advanced, immediate y. 
at 4 per cent. fora of seven years certain, on freehold 
“Apply to Mr. COLE, Solicitor, 12, Furnivel’s-inn. 


Me EY.—Gentlemen requiring ADVANCES 

on REAL PROPERTY may be advai alate of their and ex- 
po CE provided by forwarding the particulars of eir secu- 
ities to Mr. SMITH, 5, Brompton-place, Brompton, Mid 


L°: JVANS.—Persons desirous of obtaining AD- 
, ANCES from ot 2500 ee gry aoe, 
ble by easy instalments, ex ing over a 
rerind, are tnvited to examine the rinelples of the ‘BitiTis 
UTUAL & SUBSCRIPTION LOA? ASSES 
Prospectuses, reports, and every plenaion ener “~ obtet ined on 
application at the British Mutual Life Office, 1 17, New Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars. Rules 6d. each copy, or 1s. per post. Note.— 
Four new classes are now in course of formation for London, and 
will immediately commence operations. 


ONEY ON LOAN, at 3J. per Cent. per 
Annum.—ARNEWAY 8 CHARITY.—NOTICE IS 
HEREBY GIVEN, that the Trustees of this Charity are enabled 
to lend out the Trust Moneys to poor occupiers or traders resident 
within the City and Liberty of Westminster, that is to say, 
within the parishes of St. Margaret and , & John the Breneetik: 
St. Anne, Soho, St. Clement Danes, St. George, Hanover-square, 

















BRITISH ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
King-street, 


Chairman—Syrprty patens, i AR.A. 
The rates for both Fire and Life Assurance are as low as can 
with safety be taken. The peas Se for Life a a 
payable to suit the convenience of the 


IGHTERAGE. —To Saw-Mill Pro 
mi == ihe Ativer er hari larae' or thera pavairing 
Son entails STRUTTON, 24, Commercial nd Pope 





and 
all ra may be had at the ot ge or of any of the 
agents. JOHN REDDISH, Manager. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (established 1836),8 and 

10, Water-street. pavmspest and 20 and 21. Poultry, London. 
Capital, 2,000,000. sterling. Reserved funds, 346,000. Liability of 


eer, unlimited. 
idsummer Policies should be renewed within fifteen days after 
the Same June. The renewal receipts are in the hands of the 


agen 
Fire insurance at home and abroad on liberal terms. 
Life insurance in a!l its branches. 
Life — when taken out under Table 2, have fixed bonuses 
eae = teed to them, not contin; = on profits, without any liabi- 
ty of pane to the assured, ont Ae moderate premiums. 
uses and all information had on application. 
BENJ AMIN HENDER oN Resident Secretary. 
SWINTON BOULT,S t y to the C pany. 


N ERCHANT’S & TRADESMAN’S MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 5, Chatham-piace, Black- 














St. James, St. Martin-in-the-Pields, St. Mary-le-Strand, and St. 
Paul, Covent Garden. The amount of each can is not to exceed | 
100. is to bear interest after the rate of 3. per cent. per annum, 
and is to be Lea 4 by the | bond of the —- with two sureties. 
Printed Forms of A all nformation, may 





an 
be obtained by applying personally , betw cen the hours of Ten and 
Three o'clock in the day, at the office of the Clerk and Solicitor to 
the Trustees, No. 14, Great Queen-street. St. James's Park. 
By order, ED ane 8. STEPHENSON. 
Clerk and Solicitor to the Trustees. 
NOTE.—The Trustees meet on the second Wednesday in every | 
month, to consider suc ae for loans as have been sent in 
one clear week at the le: fore the first day of the month.—The 
sureties must be unexceptionable. 


TATIONAL ASSU SURANCE and INVESTMENT 


7, St. Maarin’s- smut NT anx, Loypoy. 


shed May, 1844. 

INVESTMENT oF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 
The object of the Investment De nent of » I nstitution, is 

to open equally secure and profita t for 
the surplus capital of the affluent, ond the svovideus savings of 
the industrial classes of the community. To persons desirous of 
placing their money out at interest, but unused to seeking secu- 
rities, and inexperienced in estimating their value, this Institu- 
tion offers immediate facilities, | eq opportunity of realizing 
the highest rate of interest yield rst-class securities, in 
which alone the money deposited 4 the Association is em- 


ployed. 








Interest payable in January and July. 


CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 

The Capital Stock is altogether — and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department of this Institu- 
tion. It constitutes, with the Premium — a guarantee for the 
engagements ef the Associetion, and has been provided in order to 
render the security of the Assured complete. 


FOR SECURING LOANS OR DEBTS. 

Amongst the varied and extensive Tables of this Institution will 
be found one peculiarly advantageous where Policies are uired 
for secur_ng loans or debta. The rate of Premium by this Table 
will protect the Interest of the Policy-holder —_ all con- 
tingencies, and allow the Life assured to p’ to, and reside in, 
any part of the world. 
MUTUAL 11, ASSU RANCE :— 

Assurances may be effected from 501. to 10.0001 on a Siaaie Life. 
Entire profits belong to the Assured, and divided annually. 
Credit for half the amount of the first five annual Premiums 
Medical men remunerated for their Reports. 

Liberty to Travel, and Foreign residence, a extended. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION. 
A Novel Table bas been constructed expressly for the use of thi« 
Tnstitution, whereby a Parent, by the payment of a very small 
annual premium, may,in the event of death, secure to a Child, 
either an Annuity, payable from the age of 17 to 23, or an equiva- 
lent amount in money. 

Other new and important Tables for Educational purposes, and 
Endowments for Children, are in course of_construction, and will 
shortly be published. 

The Tables for Reversionary and Deferred Annuities, are parti- 
cularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a means of 
providing for a particular Individual, or as a resource against the 
casualties of age, involving, as it does, the uncertainties of health 
and fortune. 

Full information and p uses may be obtained, on applica- 
tion at the Head Offices of the me gaan or to the respective 


Agents, throughout the United Ki 
" 7 PETE IREISON, Managing Director. 





R MOR 
Applications for Agencies a be made to the Managing Director. 


N - = = 
HE NATIONAL PATENT STEAM FUEL 
COM PANY, meee pag ef ag sapiteret. pursuant to7 & 8 Vict. 
© 110, to be incorporated Parliament or Royal Charter. 
limiting the liability of Ak Ed Capital, 50,0001. in shares of 
I. each, to be paid upon allotment, after complete registration. 
TRUSTEES. 
Sir Robert Price, bart. M.P. 
Samuel Gurney, jun. esq. Thomas Hankey, esq, 
PROVISIONAL DIRECTORS. 

Sir Robert Price, bart. M.P. Streiton-street, Piccadilly, and 

nay Lomny Herefordshire. 

George Davey, esq. Bren gg ~~ aca 

Capt. R. W. Pelly. RN. Cpe 

Samuel Gurney Fry, esq +L. 

ether Crawford, esq. Middle Temple. 
Edwin Fox, esq. 8t. Helen’s-place. 

Henry Baker, esq. U pper Gower-street, Bedford square. 
Baxxers—Messrs. Hankey and Co. Fenchurch-street. 
AUDITORS. 

Capt. Thos. N. Were, H.E.LC.S. John Searle, esq. Dulwich. 
Son icrton—George Jackson, e3q. 
Secerrary—Osmund Lewis, esq. 

Offices, 49. Fenchurch street. 

The directors have carefully estimated the cost, from —— 
experience, of manufacturing 1,000 tons of fuel per week, 
amount very far below the demand which may be fully calculated 
upon. and they feel warranted in stating that the sale of even that 
limited quantity will not only enable the Company to pay a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. upon the capital invested, but likewise to set 





friars, London, and all the principal towns in the kingdom. 
John Macgregor, M.P. eons Fe in, esq. 
Jeffery Smith, “the Tho ra 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY menis ‘soc ETY. 
Policies indisputable, except in cases of fraud. 
All the medical fees paid 7 Se 4 mocite. 
Assurances of ev: Seri 
NON. ORPEITURE: OF SF POLICIES. 
Assurers unable, or who find it inconvenient, to pay their pre- 
epee ay fali due, may have a credit on application to the 


Loans granted on personal and other securities,in connection 
with life assurance. 

The directors, being desirous of extending the agencies in and 
round the meee ey and Caronghent the provinces, are ready to 
receive applications from infil Tor and active persons, accom- 
panied with a reference. ORGE THOMSON, Manager. 

THOS. MUSGRAVE. deurcery, 


(CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GI GENERAL LIFE 
RA 

Persons of all ages, and in every on ie assure with this 

Society, and the assured can reside in any part ¢ Europe, the 

Holy Land, Egypt, Madeira, the Cape, Australia, New Zealand, 

= in most parts of North and South America, without extra 


FIFTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The FIFTH BONUS was declared in yy last, and the 
amount varied with the different ages, from 24 55 per cent. on 
the premiums paid, during the last five years; or ~ tad 1. to 21 108. 

per cent. per annum on the sums assu 

The sma'l share of profit divisible in future am the share- 
holders being now provided for, without intrenching on the 
amount made by the regular busipess, the Assured will hereafter 
derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, we. at the 
same tim complete freedom from liability, secured by means of 
an ample Proprietary Capital—thus combining, in the same office, 
all the advantazes of both OS 

A copy of the last report. setti ng forth full particulars. with a 
Br tus, can now be obtained of any of the jety’s agents, or 

addressing a line to 
GEO, H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 
99, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1797, 70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, 
Charing-cross, W estminster. 











DIRECTO 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Kirkman D. Soto, 
William Cotton, esq., ree iF Thomas He =e wil 
William Davis, esq. Henry L. Ho! 
Ts Be ad J. Petty Mu 
Jas. A ™D., F.R.S. ©. Hampden wnthoge F.B.S. 
Henry ene 34. Matthew Whiting, esq. 

AUDITORS. 

Emanuel! Goodhart, esq. John er esq. 
J Fey ‘Haggard, D.C.L. 
BONUS. 


, 1847, the Bonus 


At a division of Profits declared up to 3rd 
po years on the 


added to Policie:s effected in the seven 
“Return System” averaged Thirty-three | r Cent. on the pre- 
miums paid. Four-fifths or Kighty per Cent. of the Profits are 
divided amongst the Policy Voy 
LOANS in connection with Life Assurance on approved security. 
Annual Premium rounized for the Assurance of £100 for the 
whole term of life :— 











re Ca ataloel pe 

Without With | | Without With 
Age. | Profits. | Profits, | Age. | "Profita | Profits 

£04 | 404} | £ed | £0 4 
15 111 0 115 0 | 21810 | 365 
20 1 13 10 119 3 50 409] 4107 
30 340 | 9104 || 610| 674 





ROBERT TUCK! ER, Secretary. 


“HITE 


or O x ID Ez of ~ 
LANGSTON, SCOTT, and W ot INC 
Patentees and sole Manufacturers in the Uatted Kingdom, can 
— ierwate ine snd the br ges —_ 4 large and regular 
r paint, enamelling, 
py soe: a ing, easily call 


whats Senet es, aoa mm uns of 2 

onthly con ~ ond sample cask 

1 to 2 cwt. forwarded (warranted ve) froms A tae 
Grand Surrey Canal Dock, Rotherhithe. London, 


AMP WALLS.—NEW PATEN I 
DAM? WALLS, NEW PATENT PAINT 
HONOURABLE BOARD Gabw inch at the TUNNEL; 
La my and private buildings ; in spent's park, and pe x 


10s, 
PATENT wa ge CEMENT for the fronts of houses, 
uty pre-eminent Coins © the on eee of fine pf prnmony at 
_ Sa — Paint. In casks of 1, 2, ands 
PATENT MINERAL. ZINC PAINTS, invaluable f - 
pees, a and pormenence, a pe use. Whi te Steen en 


6s. 
“BLACK MINERAL L Pais ee oe permanent, half the usual 


NEW. PATENT Co COLOUR for insid fess be 
r e may applied on 
ood, eco, Ci o smell, pe will 








H% UBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC 

‘AINT. ie PERMANENT WHITE ~ Sh ad Ancients, 
by its costlines itherto restricted to the use of th 
offered at the price of of the nosmaeny white ied. 
large scale, and put this S caeeas may ty ape cfr ens with | Wi hite 


fessed superiority over every other paint hi 
broeght Poreged tenlens tatoaliomn Se eae ewe 
These inferior productions, on made from zinc ores, Con - 
ee lead, f. ergenie on other material, alike injurious 
n pea. and reducing the reservative proper- 
ties for w ry ee original Paint stands pre-eminent. 
In justice to ~z these should not be confounded with 
the the original, even ough sold under the pretence that it is all the 


“Honsvce’s paint is entirely free from any injurious properties 
whatever; it is healthful in the waueiacere, wet Gen. and 
healthful to ry rooms newly painted with 

Asa guard to the painter against the substitution of the inferior 
paints, each cask is stamped 

“ HUBBUCK, LONDON, PATENT " 
and if the cask has not been so marked, the reason is obvious. 
ha powdered White ee a — may be hai for grinding in oil ; 
so for use for porcelain or japanners, for gutta percha, and 
os Ee gl angen and and the = purposes where it is used 
c. &e. 
Pal wit oe fait pm, may be had of THOMAS 
nt BBUCK and SON, Colour Manufacturers, opposite the London 


is now 





PURE PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT, from 
the MA get yorseeas ZINC MINING COMPANY 
be eo —This PA T is superior in every respect to white 


and grows very hard after it is 
smi an is, oly interior Cork, susceptible of a high 
h. ee is en trely free 


from all Poisonous influences, is 
sem water, urated hydrog 
riginal colour, Fehich white lea does 


en, or any gases, and 
Waite’ at C PA causes none of the ra’ telly 
——- y wi ~y: tel my wghyd human frame ; n et nea 
cholic, nor paral os c. which dangerous complain e 
workmen and manufactu ot gee whe use it are subject, and to which 
who inhabit new miei ted Rina nts are ping liable. 
ince its introduction mS cane ae ad by the patentocs, 
the Admiralty and the m nal men h: 
it their preference over any segh mz paint The rite publi is cautioned, 
that if Pnite zine »o'nt is adult it b avery inferior 
ave ~+y instead of a first-rate one, and peels or washes off on outside 


“The VIRELLE MONTAGHE ZINC COMPANY ieee largely 
fro’ Belgium WHITE OXIDE of ZINC in a dry 
powder, i a: casks Consinn their mark, VM, a Spd 2 to -” 
considered as ge -_ may be obtained, for ortadone in oi! 
mre their Agents, ee owing towns, viz: Lon = 

Liverpool, Birningh ham, eweastle, Leith, Glasgow. Bristol, 
_. wee mye he % 








62, K Wi reet, City, London; and 

Messrs. ROBT. ANDERSON and Co. Timber + Leith, ‘Scot- 

land. Pure White Zinc Paint ma wages be purchased from 
Mesera. bes edie A Langs SE and Co. ial 

Me SCHMOLL, Sent 


For further apply to Mr. H. 
pomgeny’s offices, 12, Man- 








INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1894, and 

empowered by Act of Parliament, a “eam 500,000, 
TRUST 
Ralph © €. e8q. Rawcliffe Hall. 
Sohn Swann . Askham 
Leonard Thompson, esq. Sheriff Hutton Park. 
Bayxers.— Messrs. Swann, Cigas®. and Co. York. 
Acrvary ond Secrerary.— «. Newman, York. 

The attention of the pores is Pe called to the terms of | 

this Company for LIF ANCES. — to the distinction 




















aside a reserved fund for an extension of their wo 
Various certificates respecting the merits of this fuel used on 


board Government and other steamers, can be seen at the office of | *30 
43 


the company. 





seve - the remaining shares may be made, accordin 
to the aunexed form, to the Secretary or Solicitor, at the offices ut 
the Company, 49. Fenchurch-street, where prospectuses and every 
information respecting the working results of this undertaking 
may be obtained. ye may also be made to Messrs. 
td and Co, 14, Austin-friars, Old Broad-street, the share- 
brokers of the Company. 
Form of Application for Shares. 
To the Directors of the National Patent Steam Fuel Company. 
Gentlemen,—I request you will allot me shares in the above 
Company, and I hereby undertake to acce somat the same, or any less 
number that may be allotted to me, and pay the sum of 1 per 
share when required. 
Dated this day of 
¥ a in fall Sabesiedenenersévedec eee 
ual Signature 


pre { Resi: lence .. 
peas (> _ Referee ..... steteeeees . 
HE NATIONAL PATENT STEAM “FUEL 
COMPANY No FURTHER APPLICATIONS for 


SHARES in this Company will be rece’ 
the 3rd of JULY next.— iy esaee r, saipsnsmsiaagialacbaas 


OSMUND LEWIS, Secretary. 





which is le between male aa female 
Extract from the Table of Promiems for insuring 1001. 
Age | Age 
next A MALE. A FEMALE.| next A MALE. | A FEMALE. 
birth- birth- 
day. |Whole Life Premiums} day. | Whole Life Premiums. 
£0.4/)88 4 £a 4 £a 4 
10 Rare Se we 46 31 6 3 3 
13 ak eo me Bs ai BO 419; 313 3 
16 111 8 1 810 53 411 6/| 43 6 
2» 1144); 11k 6 56 540, 440 
23 117 0 113 8 60 660; 5128 6 
26 20 3 116 2 63 y ¢@ 6.3.2 
25 0 119 9 66 840) 710 8 
286 2210 7 10 04 97 6 
34 213 0 264 73 116 3 a . 6 
“0 219 9 212 0 76 9 
43 35 3 317 3 80 b 1» 10 














* Examrie.—A gentleman whose age docs not exceed 30, may 
| insure 1,0001, payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 
108. ; and a lady of the same age can secure the same sum for 

an annual poyment of 191. 178. 
Prospectuses, with the rates of premiam for the intermediate 
ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Office in 


York, or of any of the vk + NSURANCES 


are also effected we this Company, on the most moderate terms. 
Agents are wanted in those wad where no a ene Than have 
been made. Applications to be mad le to Mr. WL. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary and Secretary, York ; or to 
Mr. RICH. WOoD, Solicitor, 12, John street, 
Bedford-row, Agent for London. 








oF MANSIONS ‘and BUILDINGS of every 
descri wen PURCHASED to pull down, for oy ge 
cash.— Mr. SMYRK (iate of Kennington Lane) bees to 
nounce that A ‘is, at all — & purchaser of property of the qhove 
description to any tod if convenient 











Offices, 49, Fenchurch-street, June 2st, 1 





to the rai v4 or A roritet ee rchase is of eavicient 
noes ra Asely 6 ly r.€ uctioneer and Valuer, 


MPHE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE! 


com for the altel ‘Kia om +o ge 
THE WASHINGTON Sa COMPANY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE; 


ann ‘acturers of 
Pitts Waseem OXICHLORIDE of LEAD.— 


Washington Chemical Com having, during the last 

"aie ished a Manu nfs factory of Pattinson’ Oxichloride of 
te fs ona = scale, and ‘et ne S to supply ff with larity, 
and to execute orders withou' wy now proceed to bring this new 


and valuable preparation septs Be, p Pars and the 

blic, quite sure that it will note 4 the pr oy be condemned 
| area it is new, and that if judged its, it pee make its 
way, 4 finally take its place as oa of the important manufac- 
tures of this co 


Pattinson'’s Onichloride of Lead is a chemical combination of 
Thioride Lead, and one ¢ quivalent of Oxide of 
Lead is a chemical 


combination of one equivalent of Oxide of ae and one equivalent 
(or thereabouts) of Car bonie Acid, constituting what is called in 
chemical et arbonate of Lead. Now the Tce lone pemen te 


Jude that Carbenate of Lead is the only compound of lead 
valuable asa paint. and still less that it should be the best com- 
pound of lead for that purpose. In point of on th Fed tlh 


that 
btained, and after a iod 0 of two years it has been 
Soma to retain its whi ecleer, cuasiderably better than the lead 


against which it _— 
But the chief an the most important advantage it 
A LR A Ry A careers of Bod 
- which term the power of | covering surface we! d extensive 
are a - Pa 
rin et oe oe 
hi t' em: a M 
that “me nities of paws, its superior in this important 
particu: beyond all They have themselves 
number of experiments, rj have also caused a number of caper: 
ments to be performed ed, in the larze way. by Tag ne: P 
asce’ accurate! —— ne peer os 
best Wh oe Lend. ecu Be ~ ta proportions to be as 60 to 
100, that x 60 Ibs, of Oxic! foride Paint eee: as much —— 
poet ibs. of the est White Lead, ga — faye ph an 


tecive, bath 1 ae of ore likes + the Oxiohloride, intoa 
an Ename , 

omy XY Onichlorid ~ 0 difference in materials with 
which hi fe mixed is requ 





wtp cereus substance to 


qualities aa paint 
cour tof i economy SON wr, i aed E' No. 7, Bise- 


he Washington Chemical Company, 
7 a eeaer ewcastle-on-Tyne, January 1, 1852. 
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